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THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE ISSUE 
IN NEBRASKA, 1918-1923 


BY JACK W. RODGERS 


FTER the United States entered World War I on April 
6, 1917, a wave of intolerance of anything and every- 
thing German swept over the country. Some observ- 
ers could see it coming; it had been building up slowly since 
1914. There were those who called for level-headedness and 
toleration, but their voices were largely drowned in the up- 
surge of popular feeling. Frederick Lewis Allen, for ex- 
ample, writing three weeks after Congress declared war on 
Germany, was concerned lest the people of the nation would 
not act “in accordance with the American tradition of de- 
mocracy, liberty, tolerance, and national unselfishness.”* 
Sensing the “tide of feeling” rising already, he said that 
Hatred will spring up quickly when American blood 
has been shed in war. Sensationalism will spread the 


German spy scare. Every suburban gossip will have her 
story of such-and-such a German-American’s concrete 


1 Frederick Lewis Allen, “The American Tradition and the War,” 
The Nation, CIV (April 26, 1917), 484-485. 





Dr. Jack W. Rodgers is director of the State of Nebraska 
Legislative Council. 
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tennis court and three-inch gun. Reprisals against loyal 
Americans of German birth will be advocated, and, one 
fears, frequently effected.2 


Aside from the many local incidents throughout the 
country involving persons of German descent, both citizens 
and aliens, nationally the reaction took the form of a grow- 
ing concern over “Americanizing” the German-American. 
The movement was subsequently aimed at all “hyphenates.” 
The journals of the years from 1916 to the early 1920’s are 
replete with articles urging the need for making “real 
Americans” out of these people of foreign extraction. 


Initially, the loyalty of the average German-American 
was suspect. Because there had been some vocal pro-Ger- 
man elements in the United States prior to our entrance 
into the war, and even after, and because certain of these 
elements joined pacifist groups in resisting compulsory mili- 
tary conscription and other war measures, it was generally 
assumed that an organized conspiracy was under way 
against the American government and American ideals. 
There were numerous unrestrained and somewhat hysterical 
accounts of German-language papers, parochial schools, and 
German-American parents teaching the younger generation 
to “always remain German, to belittle everything not Ger- 
man, to do everything to help the Fatherland and to harm 
everything else.’’* 


2 Ibid. In Nebraska, for example, a number of women’s organiza- 
tions of statewide membership co-ordinated their war work with that 
of the Women’s Committee of the State Council of Defense. One such 
group, the Women’s Benefit Association of the Maccabees, reported 
the following as part of its war work: “Secret service work has been 
done in unearthing German plots and reporting same to government.” 
(Nebraska State Council of Defense, Report of the Women’s Com- 
mittee, June, 1917—April, 1919 [Lincoln, 1919], p. 84.) 

8 Lewis Allen Browne, “Our Danger—Tomorrow’s German-Amer- 
icans,” The Forum, LIX (May, 1918), 570-583. The author reported, 
for example, that ninety public schools in Nebraska had to be aban- 
doned because German-American parochial schools fostered by the 
German Lutheran Church had taken their place. He also said that in 
three hundred of these schools in Nebraska elementary instruction in 
German had completely displaced the use of English, and that stu- 
dents caught using English were severely punished. He concluded 
that “the mantle of Germanism must be struck off, destroyed, in- 
cinerated and entirely eliminated.” 
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It was charged that German-Americans had worked to 
make the German language compulsory in the public schools, 
primarily for the purpose of poisoning the minds of the 
second generation German-Americans. It was fairly easy, 
therefore, to unite these self-appointed conservators of 
American patriotism behind a program of repressing the 
use of the German language. Inevitably, legislation was 
enacted with the aim of bringing about the destruction of 
this “alien influence” on the minds of the young. 


While the movement was especially vigorous in those 
states with large numbers of people of German origin, such 
as Nebraska, the concern over Americanization was not en- 
tirely localized. In 1918 the Governors of the states met in 
Washington with the Council of National Defense, and 
lengthy discussions were devoted to the German language 
press, the use of German in schools and churches, and the 
need for Americanization. The National Security League, 
a private organization formed in 1914 to promote 100 per 
cent patriotism and an active participant in the big Red 
Scare of 1919-1920,‘ urged that every citizen must think, 
talk, and act American.’ This group suggested that steps 
be taken to insure that foreign language newspapers were 
“foreign” in language only, and that the use of any lan- 
guage in public or private schools other than English as a 
basic medium of instruction be prohibited.* 


The movement was carried over into the postwar pe- 
riod. In 1919 an Americanization Conference was held in 
Washington, D. C., under the auspices of the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation (Americanization Division) in the Department of 
the Interior.’ Emphasis was placed on the need for Ameri- 


¢ For an interesting account of this episode see Robert K. Murray, 
Red Scare: A Study in National Hysteria, 1919-1920 (Minneapolis, 
1955); Frederick L. Allen, Only Yesterday (New York, 1931). 

5 National Security League, A Square Deal for the Public, A 
Working Program for Crushing the Radical Menace (New York, 
1919), p. 10. 

6 Ibid. pp. 9-10. 

7U. S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Education (American- 
ization Division), Proceedings of the Americanization Conference, 
May 12-15, 1919 (Washington, 1919). 
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canizing the alien and the naturalized citizen and for incul- 
cating American ideals in the minds of the young people. 
After 1919, however, the public interest and concern was 
directed toward the so-called “radical menace” and the Red 
Scare. 


The organized anti-German movement in Nebraska be- 
gan with the formation of the State Council of Defense by 
the Legislature in 1917.8 These councils were formed in 
each of the states upon the urging of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. Letters were sent to the Governors within 
sixty hours after the declaration of war, suggesting the 
creation of state councils. Their primary purpose was to 
aid in the war effort through such activities as stimulating 
the production and conservation of food, aiding in the sup- 
plying of farm labor, Red Cross work, Liberty Loan drives, 
and Home Guard work. Many of these councils performed 
valuable war work while others became bands of patriotic 
vigilantes.° 


The Nebraska Council engaged in many worthwhile 
activities in furthering the war effort, but the role it as- 
sumed in policing the loyalty of the people of the state was 
of a more questionable nature. The Council’s self-expressed 
view was as follows: 


. . . during the earlier period of its (the Council’s) 
work . . . it became apparent that prompt and effectual 
measures must be taken with respect to the disloyal and 
negative attitude of a small but annoying element of our 
citizenship. Un-American sentiments, and in some in- 
stances German propaganda, found fertile soil in the 
minds and hearts of certain academic intellectuals in 
high places; mushroom socialists masquerading under 
new colors; foreign born people whose Americanization 
had been neglected; advocates of internationalism; 
clergymen of foreign soul and body, and others who 
failed to adjust their thoughts and actions to the stand- 
ard of American citizenship, all of whom were dealt with 
by the Council in a manner suited to the circumstances.1° 


8 Laws of Nebraska, 1917, Ch. 205, pp. 489-492. 

® See Frederick L. Allen, “The Forty-Eight Defenders,” The Cen- 
tury Magazine, XCV (December, 1917), 261-266. 

10 Report of the Nebraska State Council of Defense, 1918, p. 13. 
For a brief description of the activities of the Council, see James C. 
Olson, History 6f Nebraska (Lincoln, 1955), pp. 272-276; and Addison 
E. Sheldon, Nebraska: The Land and the People (Chicago, 1931), I, 
§$16-925, 934-936. 
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County councils of defense were established in each 
county in the state, and they aided in these activities. Par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on the foreign language issue. 


One reason for the development of the anti-German 
feeling in Nebraska was the fact that prior to the entrance 
of the United States into the war on April 6, 1917, a num- 
ber of persons of German origin had openly expressed their 
opposition to the Allied cause and to the United States’ 
joining in the fight against the Fatherland. After the 
United States actually became involved in the war many 
of those with pro-German feelings either changed them or 
became more discreet in announcing them. Some were still 
outspoken, however, and enough had been said prior to the 
declaration of war to convince many Nebraskans that most 
German-Americans should be suspect in their loyalty to the 
United States Government. 


Also, the mere presence of a large German-American 
population was enough to arouse strong suspicion. Out of 
a population of 1,296,372 in Nebraska in 1919 (1920 Census 
figures), there were 149,652 foreign-born whites. Of the 
149,652 foreign-born whites, 40,969, or 27.4 per cent, were 
born in Germany, and 4,551, or 3 per cent, were born in 
Austria." There were 522,155 white persons of foreign 
stock, that is, persons either foreign-born or having one or 
both parents foreign-born. Of these, 48 per cent were of 
German, Austrian, or Hungarian origin.” In twenty-three 
counties of the state from 10 to 15 per cent of the total 
population was foreign-born, and in eleven counties from 
15 to 25 per cent of the total population was foreign-born." 


Of the total number of foreign-born whites in the state, 
61.6 per cent were naturalized citizens, 10.2 per cent had 
taken out their first papers, 18.4 per cent were aliens, and 
the citizenship status of the other 9.8 per cent was not re- 
ported. 


11U. S. Bureau of the Census, Fourteenth Census of the United 
States, State Compendium: Nebraska (Washington, 1925), p. 33. 

12 Ibid., p. 54. 

18 Ibid., p. 34. 
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It is interesting to note, furthermore, that the Census 
Bureau reported only 6.2 per cent of the foreign-born white 
population in Nebraska in 1919 over ten years of age as 
being unable to speak English, and 6.3 per cent of those 
over twenty-one as being unable to speak English.“ It is 
not known what standard was used in classifying a person 
as either being able or unable to speak English. There were 
at least forty German-language newspapers in the state,’® 
and the language was used extensively in numerous Lu- 
theran churches and undoubtedly in many parochial schools. 
It would probably not be unfair to suppose that more than 
6 per cent of the foreign-born were without a good working 
command of the English language and unaccustomed to us- 
ing it in their everyday lives. 


By early 1918 the movement to restrict the use of the 
German language in Nebraska was well under way. Certain 
local communities were considering fairly drastic action. 
An official of Campbell, Nebraska, for example, asked the 
Attorney General if a proposed ordinance forbidding the 
speaking of any foreign language upon the village streets 
or in any public place would be valid. The Attorney Gen- 
eral replied that he thought it would be invalid, but only 
because the Legislature had not authorized cities and vil- 
lages to exercise such authority. He did prophesy, however, 
that “prudence and public policy will, no doubt, in the near 
future, prompt those of foreign birth to desist as far as 
possible in the use of their native language.’’** 


The Council of Defense said that in the early days of 
its duties, especially in dealing with those who were re- 
ported as being neglectful of patriotically supporting the 
government in its war work, “it became evident that the 
German language newspapers and the use of the German 
language in the teaching of children of grade school years, 
and the use of that language in a very large number of the 


14 Ibid., p. 52. 

15 Sheldon,’ op. cit., p. 901. 

16 Report of the Attorney General of Nebraska for the Biennium 
Ending November 30, 1918, pp. 220-221. 
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churches of the state had been a potent preventative means 
against the Americanization of the people who came under 
such influence.”** 


The Council passed the following resolution, which it 
subsequently made public, in an endeavor “to deal with the 
situation wisely” 


WHEREAS, from investigations which have been 
conducted by the Nebraska State Council of Defense, it 
has become very apparent that the teaching of German 
in some of the private and denominational schools of 
the State has had an influence which is not conducive 
to a proper and full appreciation of American citizen- 
ship; therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Nebraska State Council 
of Defense earnestly requests that no foreign language 
shall be taught in any of the private or denominational 
schools of Nebraska and that all instruction, whether 
secular or religious, shall be given in the English lan- 
guage. And, the Council earnestly asks the cordial co- 
operation of all private and denominational school au- 
thorities of Nebraska in putting into effect this request; 
and we again urge that the public school authorities of 
Nebraska see to it that no foreign language shall be 
taught in any of the grade schools of the State.1s 


The chairman of the State Council of Defense also sent 
a letter to the chairmen of the county councils expressing 
the Council’s beliefs in the dangers arising from allowing 
the use of foreign languages, and urging that they be al- 
lowed only for religious worship, but even then only to a 
limited extent. He urged that all private schools be placed 
under state direction and that immigration be restricted to 
those who understood English.*® 


Support for this stand was soon forthcoming. Governor 
Neville called the Legislature into special session on March 
26, 1918, for the purpose of enacting needed war legislation. 
High on his list was the passage of a sedition law, a law 
defining sabotage, and the repeal of the Mockett Law.” 


17 Report of the Nebraska State Council of Defense, 1918, p. 16. 

18 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 

19 Omaha Morning World-Herald, January 4, 1919, p. 

20 Senate and House Journals of the Legislature of a State of 
Nebraska, Thirty-sixth Session (Special), 1918, pp. 37-38. Hereafter, 
the journals of the Nebraska State Legislature will be designated as 
Senate Journal and House Journal. 
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Under the provisions of the Mockett Law, enacted by 
the Legislature in 1913, every high school, city school or 
metropolitan school was required to give instruction in 
grades above the fourth in those modern European lan- 
guages which were requested in writing by the parents or 
guardians of at least fifty pupils in grades above the fourth 
attending such schools.** The law further provided that not 
more than five hours per week nor less than one period 
each day was to be devoted to the teaching of these lan- 
guages when requested. It has been said that the bill was 
introduced at the request of the German-American Alliance 
and that the German language was the one most benefited 
by teaching under the act.*? 


A bill to repeal the Mockett Law had passed the House 
during the 1917 session of the Legislature, but it was in- 
definitely postponed by the Senate.”* In urging its repeal 
at the 1918 special session Governor Neville said that “The 
operation of this law has been most unsatisfactory, enabling 
as it does, a small minority of the patrons of a school dis- 
trict to dictate school policy.” He went on to say that “such 
legislation is vicious, undemocratic and un-American *d its 
repeal will be universally endorsed by the people of Ne- 
braska.”** 


This time the Legislature reflected the apparent “uni- 
versal endorsement” of the people of the state of the repeal 
of the Mockett Law. The House unanimously adopted a 
resolution approving the request of the State Council of 
Defense that foreign languages not be taught in the ele- 
mentary grades,”° and the Senate ultimately passed a simi- 
lar resolution by a vote of eighteen to fourteen.*® The Mock- 
ett Law was then repealed without a dissenting vote in 
either house.** Repeal of this measure did not forbid the 


21 Laws of Nebraska, 1913, Ch. 31, p. 107. 

22 Sheldon, op. cit., I, p. 884. 

23 House Journal, 1917, p. 1049; Senate Journal, 1917, p. 852. 
24 Senate and House Journals, Special Session, 1918, p. 38. 
25 Ibid., p! 180. 

26 Ibid., p. 91. 

27 Ibid., pp. 136-137; p. 59. 
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teaching of foreign languages in public schools, but merely 
removed the provision that school districts had to offer 
such instruction when requested by the parents of at least 
fifty pupils in grades above the fourth. 


There were those who believed that the action was un- 
necessary and that it resulted primarily from unfounded 
fear and hysteria. When the Senate was voting on the 
resolution endorsing the stand of the Council of Defense 
on the teaching of foreign languages, one member offered 
an amendment calling for moderation and tolerance. He 
said, in part, 

Let us proceed without any red light in our eyes, 
without any fear that America is going to be overthrown 

from within or without. I would not have a resolution 

adopted branding as disloyal the man who reads a Ger- 


man language newspaper, for that man might have a 
boy standing beside my boy in France.28 


The amendment was ruled out of order. 


When the vote on the repeal of the Mockett Law was 
taken, one senator, who voted for repeal, said that when 
the law was originally passed circumstances permitted its 
consideration on its merits as a matter of educational prog- 
ress alone, and that on that test it had been approved by 
the Legislature and the Governor. He wished the law might 
continue to be considered on the basis of its educational 
value, but felt constrained to vote for repeal since it had 
been recommended by the Governor after due deliberation 
and thorough investigation.** 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska had also taken the 
position that the Mockett Law was a matter of educational 
policy and one with a great deal of merit. The Court had 
said that 

The idea is shadowed forth that the foreign-born 
resident is not entitled to education in his own tongue 
furnished at the public expense. To this it may be said 


that the education is not alone for him. It is for the 
native-born citizen as well as for the citizen of foreign 


28 Senate and House Journals, Special Session, 1918, pp. 91-92. 
29 Ibid., pp. 59-60. 
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birth. Both may profit by the study of a foreign tongue. 
Both do profit necessarily by the study of the foreign 
language along with the English language. The two 
languages will be considered and studied together, and 
the pupil, whether foreign-born or native-born, will 
profit by the fact that he studies both languages.3° 


Recognition of the value of studying a foreign lan- 
guage, especially German, had taken a distant back seat te 
the fear that the ultimate safety of the state was somehow 
imperiled by such instruction. 


The 1918 special session also passed a law defining the 
crime of sabotage and providing for its punishment," sub- 
mitted an amendment to the state constitution restricting 
the suffrage to full citizens,** and enacted a very stringent 
sedition law.** Section 6 of this sedition statute required 
the publishers of any foreign language newspaper, maga- 
zine, periodical, book, or any other printed matter in any 
form, to file a copy as soon as printed with the State Coun- 
cil of Defense, including translations of any material re- 
quired by or furnished to the Post Office Department of 
the federal government. 


When the Legislature convened on January 7, 1919, it 
was still generally felt, despite the fact the war was over, 
that steps should be taken to prevent any future exposure 
of children to alien doctrines. The thought was that this 
could best be done by forbidding the teaching of foreign 
languages altogether to children in the lower grades. The 
real purpose was to prevent the teaching of German. A 
number of other states, mostly in the Middle West, also 
passed foreign language statutes of one type or another 


80 State ex. rel. Thayer v. School District, Reports of Cases in 
the Nebraska Supreme Court, XCIX (1916), 338, 348. 

31 Laws and Resolutions Passed by the Legislature at the Thirty- 
Sixth (Extraordinary) Session, 1918, Ch. 9, pp. 50-51. 

32 Ibid., Ch. 11, pp. 53-54. This amendment was adopted over- 
whelmingly by the people at the 1918 general election. 

83 Ibid., Ch. 5, pp. 36-40. 
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during the months immediately following the end of World 
War I.** 


Both retiring Governor Neville and incoming Governor 
McKelvie stressed the Americanization issue in their mes- 
sages to the 1919 Legislature. It was Governor Neville’s 
opinion that this was one of the most important problems 
demanding the consideration of the Legislature, and that it 
was up to it to determine whether future generations in 
many communities in Nebraska would be American in lan- 
guage, thought and ideals.** While he opposed any restric- 
tions upon religious instruction in a foreign language, he 
recommended legislation prohibiting the use of any foreign 
language in the teaching of all secular branches in the 
lower elementary grades of the public, private and paro- 
chial schools of the state. 


Governor McKelvie expressed similar sentiments. Say- 
ing that the experiences of the war had indicated past mis- 
takes with reference to the foreign language question, es- 
pecially in that we had failed to make the schools the me- 
dium through which a genuine Americanism could be built, 
he concluded that all instruction in public and private schools 
should be conducted in the English language. He also felt 
that the common use of any foreign language should be 
discouraged.** 


The members of the Legislature were anxious to get 
on with it. Many bills were immediately introduced which 
in one way or another were aimed at restricting the use of 
foreign languages. At the end of the second week of the 


34 Some of these laws (Arkansas, Maine, West Virginia) merely 
provided that English was to be the basic language of instruction in 
the common school branches, and did not prohibit the teaching of 
foreign languages as such. In other states, however, the laws went 
to the point of forbidding the teaching of foreign languages below 
the high school level (Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota). (American Political Science Re- 
view, XIV [February, 1920], 110-115. See also, “Recent Legislation 
Forbidding the Teaching of Foreign Languages,” Minnesota Law Re- 
view, IV [May, 1920], 449.) 

385 House Journal, 1919, pp. 81-82. 

36 Ibid., p. 94. 
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session it was reported that “the sentiment against the use 
of foreign languages in Nebraska. . . is reflected in prac- 
tically one out of every ten bills introduced in the legisla- 
ture during the last week.”*’ Several of them approached 
the problem through legislation directed at the private and 
parochial schools. One bill (House Roll 4) would have re- 
quired all children to attend the public schools; another 
(House Roll 64, which subsequently passed) called for plac- 
ing these schools under state control and regulation. This 
type of proposed legislation aroused much more opposition 
than that merely aimed at limiting the teaching of foreign 
languages. Other bills (House Rolls 119 and 221) would 
have seriously restricted publications of any kind in a for- 
eign language. A bill was even introduced (House Roll 496) 
which would have declared ineligible for public elective of- 
fice persons unable to comprehend the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or repeat the Star Spangled Banner and correctly 
give the author and origin! 


Then, on January 15, 1919, Senator Siman introduced 
a bill making it unlawful to teach any school subject to any 
child in any other language than the English language in 
any private, denominational, parochial or public school, un- 
less such child had a2 certificate from the county superin- 
tendent stating that he had successfully completed and mas- 
tered the courses of study taught in the first eight grades.** 
The bill was subsequently amended by both houses and it 
was necessary for a conference committee to work out the 
final provisions. The vote in favor of the conference report 
in the Senate was 29-2 and in the House 76-15-9.** Governor 
McKelvie signed the bill on April 9. 


As finally enacted the bill provided as follows: 


Section 1. No person, individually or as a teacher, 
shall, in any private, denominational, parochial or public 
school, teach any subject to any person in any language 
than the English language. 


87 Omaha Morning World-Herald, January 20, 1919, p. 1. 

38 Senate File 24, Senate Journal, 1919, p. 72. 

39 House Journal, 1919, pp. 1007-1009; Senate Journal, 1919, p. 
1047. 
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Section 2. Languages, other than the English lan- 
guage, may be taught as languages only after a pupil 
shall have attained and successfully passed the eighth 
grade as evidenced by a certificate of graduation issued 
by the county superintendent of the county in which 
the child resides. 
Section 3 was the penalty section and made it a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by a fine of not less than $25 nor 
more than $100 or by confinement in the county jail for 


not to exceed thirty days, to violate the act.* 


The bill did two things. First, it prohibited the teach- 
ing of any subject in a foreign language in any private, de- 
nominational, parochial or public school. Second, it allowed 
the teaching of foreign languages as languages only to those 
students who had successfully passed the eighth grade, in 
other words to high school students. 


The campaign to prohibit the teaching and use of for- 
eign languages did not proceed without opposition. Many 
ministers testified that a number of persons could not re- 
ceive proper religious instruction unless they did so in a 
foreign language. Several members of the Legislature made 
calm and rational speeches against the bill, seeing in it in- 
tolerance and fear alien to the democratic tradition.** On 
the other hand, the intolerant view was also amply ex- 
pressed. One representative spoke as follows: 

If these people are Americans, let them speak our 
language. If they don’t know it, let them learn it. If 
they don’t like it, let them move. It is a good thing to 
learn. I would be ashamed to face my boy, when he 
returns from France, if I voted for this amendment (to 
authorize specifically the use of foreign languages for 
religious instruction in parochial schools) and had to 
tell him that I had done nothing to crush Kaiserism in 


this country. If these people don’t like our language, 
let them get out.42 


Leading newspaper editorials counseled moderation in 
the entire Americanization program and urged that relig- 
ious or provincial prejudice not dictate a policy which would 


40 Laws of Nebraska, 1919, Ch. 249, p. 1019. 

41 For example, see Omaha Morning World-Herald, February 25, 
1919, p. 1. 

42 Ibid. 
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be difficult to square with American principles.** Opposition 
and criticism were especially directed against those bills 
which would have attempted to abolish private and paro- 
chial schools. 


Because of the nature of the foreign language statute, 
the number of people affected by it, and its close relation to 
the religious and educational practices and beliefs of these 
people, it is no surprise to find that judicial attacks upon 
it were instituted soon after its passage. 


The first attempt to nullify the law was made by sev- 
eral churches maintaining parochial schools, certain paro- 
chial schools, and several foreign-language-speaking parents 
of children in these schools. They brought suit in district 
court to enjoin enforcement of the act, and when the court 
denied the relief asked for, an appeal was taken to the State 
Supreme Court. 


The plaintiffs argued that if the law were enforced it 
would prevent their children from obtaining instruction in 
religion and morals in accordance with the doctrines of the 
religious denominations to which the parents belonged, in 
the language of their parents; that many of their children 
could not understand English and could not understand in- 
struction in that language; that in the parochial schools 
below the seventh grade the language of the parents was 
used in order to teach English, and that the children could 
not learn English if they did not receive rudimentary in- 
struction in the tongues their parents used. They further 
charged that the statute was an unwarranted interference 
with purely domestic affairs, and an invasion of the in- 
herent discretion of parents in prescribing the course of 
instruction best adapted to the spiritual and material needs 
of children of their respective faiths. Finally, the complaint 
was made that the parents had reached the age where it 
was not possible for them to acquire a sufficient knowledge 


43 See‘Omaha Morning World-Herald, January 30, 1919, p. 6; 
Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), January 20, 1919, p. 4; Omaha 
Morning World-Herald, January 29, 1919, p. 3. 
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of English to enable them to counsel and admonish their 
children in matters of faith and morals in the English lan- 
guage, that the private schools, having discharged their 
duty to the state by providing instruction equal to that of 
the public schools, could not be penalized for giving addi- 
tional instruction, and that the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages was not harmful to either the individual or the 
state. 


The State Supreme Court upheld the order of the dis- 
trict court denying the injunction and sustaining the valid- 
ity of the law.** The law was upheld, in the first place, as 
a valid method of correcting the situation turned up by the 
operation of the selective draft law during the war, that is, 
of many young men being unable to speak or understand 
English. The court also interpreted the law in the light of 
the Compulsory Education Law enacted at the 1919 session, 
and concluded that the evident intent was that none of the 
time necessarily employed in teaching the elementary 
branches forming the public school curriculum should be 
consumed in teaching the child a foreign language, since 
whatever time was devoted to such teaching in school hours 
must necessarily be taken away from the time which the 
state required to be devoted to education carried on in the 
English language. 


The court did hold, however, apparently fearful of con- 
stitutional objections, that the statute forbade the teaching 
of foreign languages only during those hours taken up with 
the required studies as provided in the Compulsory Educa- 
tion Law. The court said that “if a child has attended either 
the public or private school for the required time, it could 
not have been the intention of the legislature to bar its 
parents, either in person, or through the medium of tutors 
or teachers employed, from teaching other studies as their 


44 Nebraska District of Evangelical Lutheran Synod v. McKelvie, 
Reports of Cases in the Nebraska Supreme Court, CIV (1919), 93. 
For a lengthy opinion of the Attorney General interpreting the law 
see, Report of the Attorney General of Nebraska, 1919-1920, pp. 231- 
237. 
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wisdom might dictate.”*® Thus, the schools could offer for- 
eign language instruction under this interpretation either 
before or after the regular school hours and in the schools 
themselves. 


One result of this opinion was the amending of the law 
by the 1921 Legislature making it clear that no instruction 
in foreign languages was to be given in schools at any time, 
that the intent of the original law had not been to limit 
such instruction only during the hours set aside for the in- 
struction required by the Compulsory Education Law.** The 
law was also amended to make it unlawful for any organiza- 
tion, whether social, religious, or commercial, to prohibit 
or discriminate against the use of the English language in 
any meeting, school, or proceeding. A conviction under this 
last provision was subsequently overturned by the State 
Supreme Court because the whole act had meanwhile been 
declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court.* 


The events leading up to the invalidation of the foreign 
language statute began in late 1920. Robert T. Meyer, 
teacher of a parochial school maintained by the Zion Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Congregation northeast of Hampton, was 
found guilty in Hamilton County court of violating the 
statute and was fined twenty-five dollars. He appealed to 
the district court and was again found guilty. From that 
judgment he gave notice of appeal to the State Supreme 
Court. 


The board of education and the church operating the 
school taught by Meyer had decided to begin school at 1:30 
in the afternoon rather than 1:00. This half hour was then 
given over to the study of German. Meyer’s only defense 
was that it was not taught during regular school hours.* 


45 Nebraska District . . . v. McKelvie, Reports of Cases in the 
Nebraska Supreme Court, CIV (1919), 100-101. 

46 Laws of Nebraska, 1921, Ch. 61, pp. 244-245. 

47 Busboom v. State, Reports of Cases in the Nebraska Supreme 
Court, CX (1923), 629. 

#8 The Aurora Republican, December 15, 1920. 


Robert T. Meyer, Zion Lutheran School Teacher 


The U. S. Supreme Court upheld his right to teach German. 
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The State Supreme Court again upheld the foreign lan- 
guage statute.*® Upholding the statute as a valid exercise 
of the state police power, the court reasoned as follows: 


The salutary purpose of the statute is clear. The 
legislature had seen the baneful effects of permitting 
foreigners, who had taken residence in this country, to 
rear and educate their children in the language of their 
native land. The result of that condition was found to 
be inimical to our own safety. To allow the children of 
foreigners, who had emigrated here, to be taught from 
early childhood the language of the country of their par- 
ents was to rear them with that language as their 
mother tongue. It was to educate them so that they 
must always think in that language, and, as a conse- 
quence, naturally inculcate in them the ideas and senti- 
ments foreign to the best interests of this country. The 
statute, therefore, was intended not only to require that 
the education of all children be conducted in the English 
language, but that, until they had grown into that lan- 
guage and until it had become a part of them, they 
should not in the schools be taught any other language. 
The obvious purpose of this statute was that the English 
language should be and become the mother tongue of all 
children reared in this state.50 


The court went further and repudiated its earlier in- 
terpretation of the law as prohibiting the teaching of for- 
eign languages during regular school hours only, while two 
judges dissented on the ground that the earlier and broader 
interpretation of the statute should stand. 


From this decision of the Nebraska Supreme Court an 
appeal was taken to the United States Supreme Court. That 
Court, in an opinion written by Justice McReynolds, de- 
clared the law to be an unconstitutional interference with 
the right of a foreign language teacher to teach and of 
parents to engage him so to instruct their children.** These 
rights were declared to be among those protected by the 
provision of the Fourteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution which prohibits any state from denying 
a person life, liberty or property without due process of 
law. The liberty so protected could not be infringed upon 


49 Meyer v. State, Reports of Cases in the Nebraska Supreme 
Court, CVII (1922), 657. 

50 Ibid., pp. 661-662. 

51 Meyer v. Nebraska, U. 8. Supreme Court Reports, CCLXII 
(1923), 390. 
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under the guise of protecting the public interest or by leg- 
islative action which was arbitrary or without reasonable 
relation to some purpose within the competency of the state 
to effect. Mere knowledge of the German language, said 
the Court, could not be regarded as harmful. In companion 
cases the Supreme Court at the same time invalidated simi- 
lar laws of Iowa and Ohio.” 


The foreign language statute was merely one, albeit 
the most far-reaching in its effects, of a voluminous legis- 
lative outpouring of bills aimed at supposed alien and sub- 
versive persons and influences resulting from the fears and 
suspicions aroused by World War I.** The sedition act passed 
by the special session of 1918 was part of this program, as 
was the act defining the act of sabotage. But the real deluge 
came with the 1919 regular session. 


In addition to the foreign language statute, the follow- 
ing measures were enacted: (1) requiring all public meet- 
ings to be conducted in the English language; (2) placing 
private and parochial schools under state control and re- 


52 Bartels v. Iowa, U. 8S. Supreme Court Reports, CCLXII (1923), 
404. 

53 Mr. Arthur F. Mullen, a prominent Democrat and Catholic lay- 
man who was vitally interested in the litigation surrounding the law 
and who appeared as one of the plaintiff's counsels in the original 
suit to enjoin enforcement of the act, thought the real purpose of the 
act was to destroy parochial schools—both Catholic and Lutheran. 
He said it was not aimed at the German-Americans. (Arthur F. 
Mullen, Western Democrat [New York, 1950], p. 208.) This interpre- 
tation of the statute is hardly adequate. Not only was the law part 
of a comprehensive legislative program to combat all alien influences, 
but the discussions in the Legislature and in the press at the time of 
its passage demonstrate clearly that the fundamental purpose was to 
prohibit the teaching of the German language and thus to discourage 
its use entirely. The law was born of fear and suspicion of German- 
Americans living in Nebraska, a fear and suspicion of their loyalty 
to the United States, not antipathy toward their religion. Also, why 
was this “attack” on private and parochial education suddenly initi- 
ated in 1919, and why did a number of other states also pick the 
same year, suddenly, to attack parochial school education? Besides, 
the courts never took any view of the statute other than that it was 
an attempt to inculcate patriotism and loyalty through discouraging 
the use of foreign tongues. Undoubtedly certain people seized this 
opportunity to give vent to their prejudice against parochial schools 
and the religious groups supporting them, but this was a side line 
to the real show. 

54 Laws of Nebraska, 1919, Ch. 234, p. 991. 
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quiring patriotic studies and exercises in all schools;** (3) 
requiring the publication of legal notices in the English 
language, including delinquent tax lists; (4) prohibiting 
the display of red or black flags ;°’ (5) a criminal syndical- 
ism law;** (6) forbidding any teacher in any public school 
from wearing any religious garb;°® (7) prohibiting aliens 
from holding public office ;*° (8) making it unlawful to ap- 
point an alien to any public office;** (9) prohibiting aliens 
from teaching in any school in the state;** (10) and requir- 
ing the heads of public institutions, sheriffs, and police to 
furnish the Governor certain information about all known 
aliens.** 


The mood of the Legislature was further illustrated by 
the introduction of several resolutions, such as those con- 
demning “alien slackers,” and objecting to the honorable 
discharge of conscientious objectors by the Federal Govern- 
ment.** Then, a resolution was adopted by the House on 
February 4, 1919, calling upon the State Library Commis- 
sion to deliver to the Chief Clerk of the House all German 
language books in the traveling library, and asking that a 
committee of three be named by the Speaker to take charge 
of such bocks, examine them, and recommend to the House 
what disposition should be made of them.® The resolution, 
saying that there were about 1,200 of these volumes, com- 
plained that they contained the words and music to German 
war songs, catalogues of German royalty, biographies of 
Prussian military conquerors, misleading histories of the 
United States, and “pictures of barmaids serving liquor to 
German soldiers.” 


55 Ibid., Ch. 155, pp. 346-351. 

56 Ibid., Ch. 133, pp. 309-310. 

57 Ibid., Ch. 208, pp. 916-917. 

58 Ibid., Ch. 261, pp. 1058-1060. 

59 Ibid., Ch. 248, p. 1018. 

60 Ibid., Ch. 171, p. 383. 

61 Jbid., Ch. 170, p. 382. 

62 Ibid., Ch. 250, p. 1020. 

63 Ibid., Ch. 172, pp. 383-384. 

64 For example, see Senate Journal, 1919, pp. 343-344, 842. 
65 House Journal, 1919, pp. 274-275. 
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The following day another resolution was adopted re- 
questing the Library Commission to call in all foreign lan- 
guage books and deliver them to the House because com- 
plete Americanization should be encouraged through the 
use of one common tongue.®* The special committee desig- 
nated to receive these books eventually reported to the 
House with the recommendation that, because some of them 
contained sentiments out of harmony with wholesome Amer- 
icanism, all of the books should be turned over to the Board 
of Regents of the State University to be placed in the li- 
brary of that institution.*’ This was done. 


Meanwhile, the voters had approved a proposal at the 
general election of 1918 to hold a constitutional convention, 
which conver.tion convened on December 2, 1919, and ad- 
journed on March 25, 1920. Strenuous attempts were made 
at the convention to place in the constitution itself a re- 
striction on the use and teaching of foreign languages. 
Proposal No. 77, submitted by a delegate from Lancaster 
County, would have added the following new section to the 
Bill of Rights: 


Ability of the people to freely communicate with 
and understand each other is essential to a republican 
form of government, and a common language being 
therefore a necessity to the people of this state, the 
right of the people to such a common language shall 
never be denied or in any way impaired or abridged. 
To that end, the American language—the language of 
the Declaration of Independence, of the Federal Con- 
stitution and of this Constitution—is hereby declared to 
be such common language and the official language of 
this state, and all public proceedings, records and pub- 
lications shall be in such common language and no other, 
and no person shall be taught in or taught any other 
language in any school, public or private, until such per- 
son shall have attained the age of fourteen years and 
shall be able to understandingly read, write and speak 
such American language.®8 


Referred to the Committee on the Bill of Rights, the 
proposal received a great deal of support. No less than 





66 Ibid., p. 343. 

67 Ibid., pp. 1005-1006. 

68 Proceedings of the Nebraska Constitutional Convention, 1919- 
1920, I, p. 133. Emphasis supplied. 
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twelve American Legion posts throughout the state sent 
resolutions or communications urging its adoption, and some 
appeared in person before the committee supporting the 
proposal.*® There was no other organized support behind it. 
The committee recommended its indefinite postponement by 
a majority vote.” Three members of the committee asked 
to be noted as dissenting from this action of the committee. 
The Convention voted against placing the proposal on gen- 
eral file.” 


Meanwhile, the Committee on the Bill of Rights, after 
voting to postpone indefinitely the above proposal, proposed 
the following substitute: 

The English [language] is hereby declared to be the 
official language of this state, and all official proceed- 
ings, records and publications shall be in such language, 
and the common school branches shall be taught in said 


language in public, private, denominational and parochial 
schools.72 


When this substitute proposal came up before the Con- 
vention, one delegate, who was one of the minority on the 
Committee on the Bill of Rights supporting No. 77, offered 
a substitute which would have added to the provision “that 
no person could be taught any language in any public, pri- 
vate, denominational or parochial school until he could un- 
derstandingly read, write and speak the English language.”” 
He made a flowery and patriotic appeal for his substitute, 
saying that this much was owed to the memory of Theodore 
Roosevelt, “who while living stood upon the mountain top 
of human progress with the sunshine of liberty in his face,” 
and to the boys who had left Nebraska farms and work- 
shops to go across the seas and perform the greatest duty 
that was ever placed upon man. Another member, however, 
argued that citizens of a nation should comprehend more 
than one language, and he cited the difficulties of the lead- 


69 Ibid., pp. 434, 623, 646, 717, 793, 835, 1304. 

70 Ibid., p. 951. For the discussion pro and con on the proposal, 
see pp. 951-962. 

71 Ibid., p. 962. 

72 Ibid., p. 951. 

73 Ibid., p. 1294. 
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ers at the League of Nations in understanding one another." 
The Convention voted down the substitute, and the proposal 
submitted by the Committee on the Bill of Rights was sub- 
sequently adopted unanimously.”* This is now Section 27 of 
Article I (the Bill of Rights) of the Nebraska Constitution. 


Thus, the attempt to prohibit by constitutional provi- 
sion the teaching of foreign languages in any school until 
after a student had reached fourteen years of age failed. 
And, as the years went by, the people of the state gradually 
forgot the foreign language issue. When the United States 
Supreme Court declared the foreign language statute un- 
constitutional in 1923 it aroused very little stir. Nebraska 
was entering a new era with new problems and new inter- 
ests, and the reasons for the legislation gradually faded 
into the past. 








14 Ibid., pp. 1297-1298. 
75 Jbid., Il, p. 2647. 


NORRIS AND NEBRASKA, 1885-1890 


BY RICHARD LOWITT 


HE words Norris and Nebraska go together very well. 
They make a euphonious phrase, and for almost sixty 
of his eighty odd years they bespoke the truth as well. 

Though associated with Nebraska throughout most of his 
life, George W. Norris was born and bred on an Ohio farm. 
Having decided upon a career in the law, Norris achieved 
the first important step toward this goal when he was grad- 
uated with a law degree in 1883 from Northern Indiana 
Normal School at Valparaiso. 


After graduation Norris was faced with the problem 
of where to practice law. Since the town of Clyde near the 
family farm had no need of another attorney, he decided 
upon a career in Washington Territory in the Pacific North- 
west. This proved to be a most unsatisfactory venture. To 
earn a livelihood, he was reduced to teaching school, an ex- 
pedient he had adopted during his college years to earn his 
tuition. When the school term was over, Norris decided to 
visit Nebraska where his mother owned land in Johnson 
County and where a kinsman was successfully farming. He 
came to Nebraska in the late summer of 1884 and quickly 
decided that it offered him, as a twenty-three-year-old law- 
yer, the opportunity he sought. 





Richard Lowitt is an assistant professor in the Department 
of History, Connecticut College. 
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This article deals with Norris’ early career in Ne- 
braska. It is concerned primarily with the years 1885-1890, 
seminal years for the young lawyer and significant ones in 
the history of Nebraska. Seminal and significant though 
these years were, they started in a most inauspicious, in- 
deed almost a disastrous, way for Norris. 


George W. Norris did not stay long in Nebraska on his 
first trip. His money ran out, and he returned to Ohio for 
a last term of school teaching to earn enough to start in the 
legal profession. Teaching at Warrensville in Cuyahoga 
County, he boarded with a sister as an economy measure. 
At the end of the school term, determined to return to Ne- 
braska, he borrowed over three hundred dollars from his 
sister, Melissa, and he received from his mother the deed to 
her Nebraska land. 


With a college classmate, H. H. Harrington, he opened 
a law office in March 1885, in Beatrice, the seat of Gage 
County, one of the richest agricultural areas in the state. 
To obtain the beginnings of a law library they traded a full 
set of Wisconsin Reports for more pertinent volumes, such 
as: The Northwestern Reporter and Bates’s Pleadings and 
Forms. In spite of the fact that Nebraska was booming, 
the partnership did not prosper, and the eager partners 
were soon disillusioned. Norris recalled, “We had nothing 
to bring us business—no associations and no connections.’ 
Perhaps they did not give themselves enough time to get 
started; perhaps they did not get along together in a small 
office with few clients to challenge their abilities. What- 
ever the reason, before the summer of 1885 was over, the 
firm of Norris and Harrington was dissolved. 


Harrington went back east, and Norris, in September, 
hoping for better opportunities, moved farther west into 
the thriving Republican River Valley country. He chose 


1 West Publishing Co. (St. Paul, Minn.) to Norris & Harrington, 
September 5, 1885 (G. W. Norris Papers, Manuscripts Division, Li- 
brary 6f Congress). Unless otherwise stated, all manuscript citations 
are from this collection. 

2 George W. Norris, Fighting Liberal (New York, 1946), p. 54. 
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Beaver City, county seat of Furnas County, as his destina- 
tion. Since this area had not yet been reached by the rail- 
road, he hoped that here his practice would develop with 
the country. Fully aware that he would need considerable 
capital to launch himself again as a lawyer, Norris sold 
the Johnson County land for $1,500. Then, with his few 
belongings, he traveled by railroad to Arapahoe and thence 
by wagon almost due south to Beaver City. 


The period in which Norris arrived in Nebraska was 
the most prosperous thus far in the history of the state. 
With above-average rainfall, agriculture prospered and, en- 
couraged by “boomers,” settlers came in ever-increasing 
numbers. In 1880 the state’s population was 452,402; ten 
years later it had increased to over one million people. 
Though he arrived in Beaver City late in 1885, before the 
decade was over, Norris, as secretary of the Beaver City 
Board of Trade, was offering agents, who would encourage 
settlers in the area, five dollars for each person who pur- 
chased a quarter section of land or $1,000 worth of city 
property. The Board of Trade supplied these agents with 
advertising matter and agreed to pay the railroad fare of 
any purchaser of land.* The extension of the Burlington 
and Missouri Railroad throughout the western part of Ne- 
braska was the major factor in the rapid growth of settle- 
ment. By 1887 a branch line of the railroad reached Beaver 
City, enabling it to participate more directly in the general 
prosperity. 


Furnas County, though organized in 1873, was still in 
many areas raw prairie when Norris arrived in the autumn 
of 1885. Broken land and cultivated fields seemingly were 
islands surrounded by a gentle rolling sea of short grass on 
the slowly rising lands which were punctuated occasionally 
with steep slopes and rough land. The Republican River, 
which flowed across the northern part of the county, was 
the main body of water in the region. One of its tributaries, 


3G. W. Norris to A. M. Webster, August 10, 1889 (Letter-press 
book); A. M. Webster to G. W. Norris, August 13, 1889 and August 
30, 1889. 
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Beaver Creek, along which the county seat was located, 
flowed not quite parallel to it in the south-central part of 
the county. Aside from the few settlements, dugouts and 
sod farmhouses were possibly three or four miles apart, 
and the most widely used means of transportation, except 
for the railroad, was the heavy farm wagon. 


Furnas County is located in a subhumid region, an area 
with a mean annual rainfall of around twenty-two inches.* 
Its rough lands and sandy areas provide excellent grazing 
land for cattle, while the better lands were devoted at first 
to corn and wheat. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
forage crops, particularly alfalfa, would be raised along the 
streams and in the new century irrigation would be utilized 
to insure more adequate crops. Potatoes, all kinds of vege- 
tables, and many fruit trees were raised. Especially along 
the streams maple, ash, elm, box elder, and cottonwood 
trees could be found. Cattle and produce from the county 
made its way into the Omaha and Denver markets. While 
very different from the Ohio Norris knew and loved, at the 
same time the new country was not totally beyond his pre- 
vious experience, and he soon came to love it and later came 
to understand it as well. Arriving as the country was being 
rapidly developed, he saw it at its very best—in a period of 
prosperity during a lush and languid autumn season. 


Norris and the other settlers in southwestern Nebraska 
generally lacked an understanding of the climate of the 
Great Plains. Many farmers and town builders moved into 
the region, believing, from its generally luxuriant appear- 
ance, that it did not differ markedly from the known agri- 
cultural areas farther east. Others, who had heard of con- 
ditions on the Plains in the previous decade, reassured them- 
selves with the popular delusion that climate somehow 
changed with settlement and that rainfall followed the 
plow. The experience of the settlers and farmers during 
the Eighties was usually pleasant and profitable. They 


4 George Evert Condra, Geography, Agriculture, Industries of Ne- 
braska (Lincoln, 1946). See map, p. 73. 
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therefore accepted these conditions as normal and regarded 
any marked change from them as abnormal and temporary. 
It was several years before Norris and some of the other 
settlers obtained a more valid understanding of the region, 
an understanding based on bitter experience. 


On the north bank of Beaver Creek is situated Beaver 
City. First settled in 1872 by J. H. McKee, it is the county 
seat and principal town (the population in 1895 was over 
1500°) of the Beaver Valley. Here George W. Norris would 
make his home, marry, start raising a family, and launch 
his career, first in the law and in business, and then in 
politics. Before the prosperous decade of the Eighties was 
over the community boasted an $18,000 court house and a 
$15,000 high school. Across the square from the court- 
house was an old farm building owned by D. H. Lashley, 
who was to become Norris’ father-in-law. This building 
was used as a hotel, and several county offices were located 
in it. Later, in 1893, it was torn down and the Norris 
block, an office building still in use today, was erected in 
its place. Beaver City, small though it was, had two news- 
papers: a Times and a Tribune. The latter, a Republican 
paper, was edited by Fletcher W. Merwin, who quickly be- 
came a close friend and an intimate aide when Norris en- 
tered politics. The former was owned by John T. McClure, 
an able lawyer, a Democrat, and later as Populist leader in 
the area, Norris’ political opponent. Two banks, the Furnas 
County Bank and the First National Bank of Beaver City, 
had been organized before Norris had lived there any great 
length of time. 


At the outset, life in Beaver City was far from easy 
for the young lawyer. His clothes were threadbare; he usu- 
ally slept between dirty sheets, and he did most of his own 
washing to save laundry bills. In the winter he burned corn 
to keep warm in his office. Once a week on a Saturday 
night he lined up in Ferguson’s barber shop for his weekly 


5G. W. Norris to H. J. Taylor, April 20, 1895. 
6 So stated on the stationery of the Beaver City Board of Trade, 
G. W. Norris, secretary. 
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shave. He later recalled that he could get twelve shaves for 
a dollar. A shoeshine was reserved only for very special oc- 
casions, such as a trip to Lincoln or Omaha. Apparently, 
in his early days in Beaver City, Norris affected a cowboy 
hat and possibly other accoutrements of western dress.’ 


Despite his relative poverty, Norris was delighted with 
the region, the town, and the people. Here he found again 
what he had experienced in Ohio and at college: social 
equality along with a feeling of fraternity and good will 
among his fellow citizens. Everybody’s latchstring was 
out. Every man by and large was trusted and accepted 
regardless of who he was and where he came from, until 
he had done something to convince his associates that their 
trust and friendship was misplaced. Norris became so im- 
pressed with the place that he urged one of his sisters to 
buy a house and settle in Beaver City.* 


George W. Norris quickly made friends in the commu- 
nity and the surrounding countryside. Having joined the 
Odd Fellows Lodge at Clyde in his twenty-first year, he 
now transferred his membership to Beaver City. Bob Scott, 
the warden of the lodge, became an early friend and intro- 
duced Norris to the gustatory delights of a jack rabbit 
stew.* Perhaps Bob Scott, who lived in the country just 
outside of town and loved to hunt, was a member of the 
party of four, hunting quail, when Norris was accidentally 
shot. The members had separated, each seeking to bag as 
many birds as possible, when Norris was shot in the face. 
When the others found him, he was on the ground in ex- 
treme pain, unable to see, groping about on his hands and 
knees, feeling for the gun and intending to kill himself. 
Two of the members of the party carried him to a nearby 
house while the other ran for a doctor. Norris, who at 
first feared that he had been completely blinded, found that 


7G. W. Norris to F. N. Merwin, March 26, 1914; G. W. Norris to 
Jesse Hadley, April 29, 1933; G. W. Norris to M. E. Cadwallader, Jan- 
uary 17, 1939. 

8G. W. Norris to Melissa N. Lowe, February 12, 1889 (Letter- 
press book). 

®G. W. Norris, op. cit., p. 57. 
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sight was returning to his eyes even before the doctor ex- 
amined him. Initially, the doctor thought he would lose the 
sight of one eye, but on a second examination he revised 
this opinion and agreed that Norris’ sight would be saved. 
Twenty-two pieces of shot were taken out of his face at the 
time. At least two were permanently embedded in his 
flesh.” For several years after this accident Norris under- 
standably took no great interest in hunting. Besides, there 
were a law practice and other business which demanded 
attention. 


Norris opened a two-room office south of the court- 
house square. Until his marriage in 1889 he worked in one 
of the rooms, lived in the other, and dined out. Despite his 
desire to utilize his professional training, he found it neces- 
sary to engage in other activities along with the law. In- 
deed, he later wrote, “the first money I made in Nebraska 
was in the land business, and often I made more money in 
the land business than in the law business.”"* Shortly after 
his arrival in Beaver City he purchased a nearby quarter 
section of land which he later sold at a profit. He also 
started to acquire real estate in Beaver City. His activities 
were typical of many young western lawyers who were 
trying to earn a living without a corporate connection as 
their chief source of income. 


Nebraska, as a comparatively new and poor state, des- 
perately needed capital to maintain the prosperity of the 
Eighties and attract new settlers. The inhabitants had to 
go outside of the state for much of their working capital. 
While rainfall remained adequate and crops were bountiful, 
land values increased rapidly. Agriculture and stock rais- 
ing remained the principal occupations; urban development 
began on a large scale; and railroad construction continued 
without abatement. 


10 Betty Jones to Alfred Lief, October 5, 1937; G. W. Norris, op. 
Cit., pp. 79-80. Norris refused, even in his autobiography written 
when he was over eighty years of age, to name the friend who acci- 
dentally shot him. 

11 G. W. Norris, op. cit., p. 56. 
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Enterprising farmers and town dwellers who wanted 
to improve their holdings found it easy to borrow money 
from loan companies, commercial banks, insurance compa- 
nies, and even from individuals. Such mortgages seemingly 
offered an excellent opportunity for the small investor. 
They could be held in modest amounts, and the interest 
rates were high. Investors throughout the East and North 
poured their savings into companies which proceeded to 
loan millions of dollars in the West. 


Henry M. McDonald, president of the Traders’ Bank, 
Pierre, Dakota Territory, in 1889 estimated that the volume 
of western mortgage business, confined chiefly to Kansas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Dakota Territory, had reached 
the sum of $150,000,000 yearly. Kansas and Nebraska alone 
had in this year 134 incorporated mortgage companies. 
Counting the companies organized in other states, but op- 
erating in Kansas and Nebraska, the number reached at 
least two hundred. Between 1884 and 1887 the number of 
farm mortgages placed in Nebraska was 6,000 and their 
value was $5,467,362." 


When Norris opened his law office in Beaver City, the 
mortgage business was reaching its climax, and he partici- 
pated in it through this phase and the disastrous one that 
followed. Farmers were immediately subjected to constant 
expense for buildings, farm machinery, fencing, seed, live- 
stock, and taxes before they could show adequate returns 
from their farms. In the beginning their outlay was much 
greater than their income. What little money they brought 
with them quickly disappeared. Merchants had to sell on 
credit, and professional men, like Norris, had to wait for 
their fees. The borrowing of money seemingly was a neces- 
sity for the satisfactory development of the country; with- 


12 W. F. Mappin, “Farm Mortgages and the Small Farmer,” Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, IV (1889), 435; Hallie Farmer, “The Eco- 
nomic Background of Frontier Populism,” Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review, X (1924), 419. Mortgage companies served as middlemen 
in the making of loans. They sold their mortgages to other investors, 
such as insurance companies, savings banks, and individuals. 
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out mortgages, development would have proceeded at a 
much slower pace." 


At the outset Norris and others engaged in the mort- 
gage-loan business and found it profitable. With good crops 
and more settlers emigrating to the country, land increased 
in value and loans were given a safe margin by the increase 
in the value of the land. This led investors to seek more 
mortgages, and loan companies would try to increase their 
business by urging their agents (Norris was one) to lend 
more money. Soon irresponsible agents and companies were 
loaning money on poor investments as well as encouraging 
farmers to borrow more than they actually needed. Even 
before the prosperity of the decade faded, observers noted 
that this extensive mortgage business had the effect of 
draining money out of the area by the payment of interest. 
With the failure of crops in the short grass country begin- 
ning in 1890, worse effects would appear. 


George W. Norris, as an ambitious young lawyer, found 
as soon as he opened his law office that there were ways of 
making money in conjunction with legal work. He took ad- 
vantage of them, and it was as an agent for various com- 
panies and individuals engaged in the mortgage-loan busi- 
ness that he derived most of his livelihood. If Norris was 
not able to collect for a creditor, then as his agent he could 
initiate legal proceedings. In the beginning all went well, 
but as the debtors ran into difficulties the job became a 
delicate and difficult one for a person who wanted to re- 
main on good terms with his neighbors and who cherished 
political ambitions. 


For a while, Norris sold insurance as an agent of the 
National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, but by 1889 he gave this up. In the same year he sought 
to act as agent for the Yost Typewriter Company. However, 
the company turned down Norrir’ request, believing that 


13 W. F. Mappin, “Farm Mortgages and the Small Farmer,” loc. 
cit., p. 435. 

14 J. P. Dunn, Jr., “The Mortgage Evil,” Political Science Quar- 
terly, V (1890), 78. 
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his other business and his inability to type would prevent 
him from showing their machine to the best advantage. In 
another instance an Iowa businessman desired to obtain 
Norris’ services to rent and care for the livery stable and 
other real estate in Beaver City which he owned. How- 
ever, these examples were extraneous to his main line of 
endeavor, which was chiefly that of agent for various in- 
dividuals, banks, and corporations engaged in some aspect 
of the mortgage-loan business. 


Norris’ work continually took him away from Beaver 
City. He traveled about the country making collections, 
seeking prospective customers for loans, observing condi- 
tions, and preparing reports. In the course of this work 
he met people in all walks of life. He won the respect and 
confidence of most people with whom he came in contact, 
and he formed some lasting friendships. Many of the notes 
he sought to collect were small; consequently his fees were 
also small. 


The Vigilant Wholesale Creditors’ Agency of Omaha, 
whose motto was “The Race is to the Swift,” carefully de- 
fined the fees their agents were to receive. If the note was 
paid on demand or presentation, the charges were 5 per- 
cent on the first $200 and 214 percent on excess. “In all 
other cases,” according to their printed form, “without re- 
spect to time or effort expended” the following fees were 
to be charged: 


10 percent on claims under $100. 
5 percent on excess to $700. 
2% percent on excess of $700. 


No charge was to be less than $1.50 and, most important, 
the agent making the collection would receive two-thirds of 


15 Fred S. James to G. W. Norris, April 11, 1889; George H. Smith 
to G. W. Norris, August 26, 1889; Albert Ottaway to G. W. Norris, 
December 16, 1889. 
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As a young lawyer in Furnas County, Norris engaged in real 
estate transactions to supplement his income. 
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all the fees. The remaining third, along with the proceeds, 
would be remitted to the agency in Omaha." 


Occasionally, if the creditor would argue about com- 
missions, or the amounts to be collected were small and the 
creditor was too demanding about remissions, Norris would 
lose patience and sever the relationship. This was his ex- 
perience with Wade A. Davis of Plattsmouth, Nebraska, 
for whom he collected from two individuals the total sum 
of $7.75. For this effort he retained $2.75 and remitted the 
balance. Norris felt that he spent more time with these 
notes than they were worth, and sent back the remaining 
accounts.*’ 


Norris also acted as agent for some large firms which 
desired the services of a local attorney to make their col- 
lections. R. G. Dun and Company, with headquarters in 
New York and branch offices in one hundred and thirty- 
five cities, at times contacted Norris to help in making a 
collection. This company, which was established by famed 
abolitionist Louis Tappan in 1841, claimed that it was the 
oldest mercantile agency in the world. Other large firms 
such as Thurber, Wyland and Company of New York and 
the Credit Guarantee Company of Minneapolis sought his 
services. This company, however, was willing to allow their 
local attorney only half instead of the more customary two- 
thirds of the fees and commissions over disbursements. 
Norris also acted as an agent and collector for William 
Deering and Company of Chicago, producers of harvesting 


16 Vigilant Wholesale Creditors’ Agency, J. A. Cavanagh, Attor- 
ney, to G. W. Norris, November 20, 1886. A contemporary writer 
noted that in western areas it was often difficult to obtain a loan 
at the high rate of 7% per cent, and that 20 per cent of the entire 
amount of interest paid during the life of the mortgage would ap- 
proximate the agent’s commission. See D. M. Frederiksen, “Mort- 
gage-Banking in America,” The Journal of Political Economy, II 
(1894), 222,228. 

17G. W. Norris to Price Brothers, June 19, 1888 (Letter-press 
book); G. W. Norris to Wade A. Davis, September 13, 1889 (Letter- 
press book). 
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machinery.** The larger firms often had a branch office or 
a general agent in Nebraska, and it was the office man- 
ager or agent who contacted Norris. 


These companies employed Norris as an attorney when 
it was necessary to bring suit against a debtor in Furnas 
County and vicinity. If the plaintiff lived outside of Ne- 
braska, he would have to make certain that the petition for 
foreclosure of a mortgage was in accord with Nebraska 
statutes before it was filed and a summons issued. There 
were court fees and service charges involved in these pro- 
ceedings and usually a commission rather than a fee for 
Norris’ services. In most instances before court action was 
taken, Norris was consulted by the attorney in the plain- 
tiff’s home town as to the possibility of settling the case 
without recourse to the law. In one instance he was asked 
by a resident of Stromsburg, Nebraska, to foreclose a note 
against a person in Beaver City for the trifling sum of 
$14.50. Prior to 1890, however, Norris was rarely called 
upon to initiate legal action. Most debtors in southwest Ne- 
braska managed to meet their obligations as they fell due, 
and creditors during the 1880’s had little cause for com- 
plaint.’® 


Though Norris acted as agent or representative for 
many firms and individuals in the various aspects of the 
mortgage-loan business, he did most of his work for J. H. 
Miles and the First National Bank of Rulo, Nebraska, of 
which Miles was vice-president.”° How, where, and when 
Norris met J. H. Miles is not known, but Miles took an in- 
terest in the young lawyer, trusted him and expressed con- 


18H. M. Marquis to G. W. Norris, June 8, 1889; Charles J. Bell 
(Omaha branch manager) to G. W. Norris, March 2, 1891; Thurber, 
Whyland & Co. to G. W. Norris, March 21, 1889; Credit Guarantee Co. 
to G. W. Norris, March 20, 1890; William Deering & Co. to G. W. 
Norris, June 6, 1888. 

19 Frank B. Stephens to G. W. Norris, July 2, 1890; Lamb, Rick- 
etts & Wilson to G. W. Norris, April 12, 1890; H. M. Marquis to G. W. 
Norris, June 8, 1889. 

20 According to the National Banking Act of 1863, national banks 
were net permitted to make mortgage loans on real estate; therefore 
this part of the business was handled by Miles separately from the 
authorized banking aspects. 
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fidence in his judgment and ability. Norris continued to 
work in various capacities with Miles after the latter left 
the Bank of Rulo for the one at Falls City. The associa- 
tion continued until shortly after the turn of the century 
when Miles retired. Norris discounted notes, loaned money, 
bought and sold land, and performed other services for 
Miles and the Rulo bank. Occasionally Miles would visit 
Norris in Beaver City to survey the situation and discuss 
conditions with his agent. At other times Norris visited 
him. Both men traveled continually in connection with their 
work—Norris throughout southwestern Nebraska and near- 
by Kansas, and Miles throughout the state and neighboring 
states as well. Periodically Miles went east to Pennsylvania 
where he had connections and would obtain further funds 
for western investments. At the outset Norris was asso- 
ciated in this work with George Shafer of Beaver City, but 
by the end of 1889 they dissolved this arrangement and both 
men worked on their own.”* Norris and Shafer remained on 
amicable terms and were associated in business again at the 
end of the century. 


In December 1888 Norris decided to investigate condi- 
tions in Salt Lake City with the idea of settling there and 
continuing his work with J. H. Miles in the Utah territory. 
Possibly Norris felt that he was intruding on Shafer’s busi- 
ness, or perhaps the life of incessant traveling and collect- 
ing had begun to wear him down. Whatever his reasons 
were, he went to Salt Lake City for the ostensible purpose 
of investigating the possibility of opening a bank in the 
community. After being away from Beaver City for less 
than two weeks, Norris returned, confirmed in the opinion 
that his future would be no better in Salt Lake than in 
Beaver City.” 


21G. W. Norris to J. H. Miles, May 29, 1889 (Letter-press book) ; 
G. W. Norris to First National Bank (Rulo, Nebraska), December 5, 
1889 (Letter-press book). 

22G. W. Norris to First National Bank (Rulo, Nebraska), De- 
cember 22, 1888 (Letter-press book); G. W. Norris to Melissa N. 
Lowe, Janvery 3, 1889 (Letter-press book); G. W. Norris to J. H. 
Miles, January 12. 1889 (Letter-press book). 
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The connection with J. H. Miles and his bank gave 
Norris opportunities to participate directly in the mortgage- 
loan business in a very modest way. With his extensive 
knowledge of local conditions and his own sound judgment 
he made good investments, securing the necessary funds 
from the bank of Rulo. At times he would buy land and 
then sell it to J. H. Miles when he came to Beaver City and 
inspected the property. One of the advantages of this con- 
nection was that Norris could repay money on his loans 
whenever he had the funds and could thereby stop the in- 
terest on the amount repaid. Norris also invested money 
for members of his family. He once informed his sister, 
Melissa, that he could loan $1500 of her money “for 10% 
where it will be secure” and where he could make some 
money on it himself.** 


J. H. Miles carefully supervised his extensive business 
dealings. Neither the cashier of the bank in Rulo nor Nor- 
ris in Beaver City would make an important policy decision 
without first obtaining his consent. Still Norris had ample 
opportunity to aid in formulating these decisions and Miles 
usually accepted his advice. 


In the autumn of 1889 with crop failure and deflation 
already evident in other parts of the state, Norris was in- 
formed that the First National Bank of Rulo would have 
difficulty renewing loans in the territory Norris handled. 
This would prove embarrassing because he had promised 
many of his customers renewals on their notes. If he could 
not renew the loans, many customers would be lost and 
equally important, Norris would have to break his word. 
Fortunately Miles assured Norris that the bank would be 
able to carry most of the renewals that had been promised.** 


23 G. W. Norris to J. H. Miles, March 19, 1889 and May 29, 1889 
(Letter-press book); G. W. Norris to Melissa N. Lowe, January 9, 
1889 (Letter-press book); G. W. Norris to J. H. Miles, April 5, 1889. 

24G. W. Norris to F. O. Edgecombe, October 15, 1889 (Letter- 
press book); F. O. Edgecombe to G. W. Norris, July 10, 1889 and 
October 18, 1889; J. H. Miles to G. W. Norris, October 28, 1889. 
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By the end of 1889 Miles decided to seek a new bank- 
ing connection and close the First National Bank of Rulo. 
He began looking for another community in which to start 
a bank. He first thought of one in Humboldt which, like 
Rulo, was located in Richardson County, the extreme south- 
eastern county in Nebraska. However, he finally decided 
to establish his new bank in Falls City, the county seat. The 
shifting of banks on the part of J. H. Miles necessitated a 
rearrangement of Norris’ activities so that most of his ac- 
counts could be closed when the bank in Rulo shut its 
doors.*® 


In the spring of 1890 shortly after the First National 
Bank at Rulo closed, Miles went to Pennsylvania to visit 
and renew his various financial contacts. The cashier of 
the Bank of Rulo, the newest competitor of Miles’s bank, 
wrote to Norris inquiring if he would loan money for this 
bank on the same terms as he had done for Miles. Norris 
agreed, although he indicated that he could not do as large 
a business for the Bank of Rulo as he had done for their 
former competitor. A check book and a sheaf of blank 
notes were sent by the cashier, and Norris continued in 
the mortgage-loan business. However, the terms on which 
he was to conduct this new business were very carefully 
defined. Loans were to be made for no longer than a six- 
month period nor for a larger aggregate amount than two 
thousand dollars. The Merchants Bank of St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, was the corresponding bank of the Bank of Rulo and 
Norris was requested to send the checks he made out to 
that bank for payment. As was the case with Mr. Miles, 
Norris would deduct, when possible, his commission from 
all notes he collected and on the loans he made, thereby 
freeing the bank of extensive charges for his services. The 
Bank of Rulo was more cautious in its mortgage-loan busi- 
ness than J. H. Miles, primarily because its officers were 


25G. W. Norris to J. H. Miles, December 6, 1889 (Letter-press 
book). 
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new to the business as well as to banking and also because 
of changing economic conditions.” 


Until the summer of 1890, information about crop con- 
ditions and climate scarcely appeared in Norris’ correspond- 
ence. After August 1890, when it became evident that the 
corn crop would be ruined by drought, comments on crops 
and weather appeared with increasing frequency. But be- 
fore the summer of 1890, his interest in the mortgage-loan 
business was beginning to wane. Norris refused an offer 
from J. H. Miles to accept the position of cashier in his new 
bank at a salary of $1200 for the first year and the privi- 
lege of purchasing up to one-fifth of its stock.?” Part of 
the reason for this refusal of Miles’s offer was Norris’ de- 
sire to remain in the legal profession and to pursue the in- 
terest in politics which thus far he had been forced to rele- 
gate to a subsidiary position. Equally important as a rea- 
son for his refusal to move to Falls City was the fact that 
on June 1, 1889, not yet twenty-eight years of age, he had 
married a belle of Beaver City, Pluma Lashley. 


Shortly after the founding of Beaver City in the 1870's, 
the Lashleys had come there from Iowa. David H. Lashley 
had risen rapidly as a businessman in the thriving commu- 
nity. He owned a considerable amount of real estate, had 
built a substantial house, and operated a prosperous grist- 
mill on Beaver Creek about a mile out of town. Lashley’s 
daughter, Pluma, had been born in Iowa, in 1864, and at 
the time of her marriage was a tall, attractive, dark-com- 
plexioned woman three years younger than her husband. 
They started their life together in a rented four-room cot- 
tage which they had carefully and tastefully furnished.** 


26 G. W. Norris to B. F. Cunningham, April 14, 1890 (Letter-press 
book); B. F. Cunningham to G. W. Norris, April 12, 1890, April 16, 
1890, April 18, 1890, and July 2, 1890. 

27 J. H. Miles to G. W. Norris, July 1, 1890. 

23 G. W. Norris, op. cit., pp. 81-82 and Alfred Lief, op. cit., p. 38. 
Though both these volumes cite 1890 as the year of marriage, Norris’ 
correspondence indicates that it occurred in 1889. See, for example, 
C. H. Martin to G. W. Norris, June 8, 1889, in which Martin congratu- 
lates Norris and offers him advice in the form of trite poetry. 
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Before the couple had been married a year, Pluma’s 
father, David H. Lashley, died in January 1890. Norris had 
the task of settling the estate and keeping the gristmill in 
operation. Shortly afterwards the newlyweds moved into 
the Lashley home, a wise move because Norris had to travel 
continually and his wife now would have the constant com- 
panionship of her mother, thereby relieving some of his 
anxiety and remorse at being away from home. 


After five years in Beaver City, George W. Norris had 
established himself as a rising young man in the commu- 
nity. He had arrived with a minimum of cash, but through 
his own initiative and ability had developed a prosperous 
business which brought him into contact with men in all 
walks of life. He was becoming known, liked and respected 
—a difficult feat for a person who had to collect money. 
He was sympathetic and fair in his business dealings, and 
people quickly learned to trust his word. Furthermore, 
many business firms throughout Nebraska, along with some 
larger western and national concerns, sought his services. 


Within five years he had paid off most of his old debts, 
could promptly meet his obligations, owned a few choice 
real estate items and in a small way participated in the 
mortgage-loan business. He was happily married to the 
daughter of one of Beaver City’s leading citizens and had 
a promising future ahead of him. True, he was not prac- 
ticing law as much as he might have desired, but he could 
not have secured as many agencies as he did without his 
law degree. Moreover, most lawyers in the region, unless 
they worked full time for the railroad or held public of- 
fice, earned a livelihood in approximately the same way. 
This type of work was significant in the development of 
the West. In Nebraska it enabled young George Norris 
during the boom period of the Eighties to sink his roots 
in a region that he would henceforth consider his home. 
While he was able to start his adult life in Nebraska in a 
period of prosperity, adversity in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century would try and test his character and, 
incidentally, launch his political career. 








Ada Blayney, Pothook Pioneer 


(Photo about 1908, courtesy Ada Blayney Clarke) 











POTHOOK PIONEER 


A REMINISCENCE 


BY ADA BLAYNEY CLARKE 


EDITED BY MONROE BILLINGTON 


N an age of jet planes and atomic bombs, members of the 
younger generation often forget that there are people 
living today who were actual pioneers. Mrs. Ada Blay- 

ney Clarke, now eighty years old, was one of these modern- 
day pioneers. Before her marriage Miss Blayney and her 
widower father took up homesteads south of the Black Hills 
about thirty miles north of Chadron, Nebraska. Thirty 
years later, Mrs. Clarke recorded her experiences, and 
twenty years later still they are being published as an 
example of twentieth-century homesteading in the Great 
Plains. 


Before moving to Fall River County in the southwest- 
ern corner of South Dakota, Miss Blayney had been a ste- 
nographer, a pothook maker, in Chicago for nine years. 
Earlier she had taught in rural schools near her home town 
of Alexis, Illinois, but after two years of this she decided 





Dr. Monroe Billington is an assistant professor in the De- 
partment of History at the University of South Dakota. 
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not to continue teaching as a career, and after completing 
a course in stenography at a business college in Valparaiso, 
Indiana, she had gone to Chicago. 


In 1909 she joined her father, sister and brother-in-law 
in a homesteading venture near Oelrichs, South Dakota. 
After fourteen months of pioneering on the Great Plains, 
she returned to Chicago in 1910 to continue her steno- 
graphic career which was terminated six years later when 
she married Charles A. Clarke. Since her husbana’s death 
in 1947, Mrs. Clarke has lived with a niece in Norman, Okla- 
homa. The following is her account with a minimum of 
explanatory material added in footnotes. 


The train stopped with a jolt, and I opened my eyes to 
look around sleepily in the dim light. Suddenly I was wide 
awake, the whole incredible reality coming back to me. I 
sat up in my berth and reviewed the past few days that had 
changed me from a tired, stereotyped stenographer in a 
Chicago bank to an excited girl on her way to South Dakota 
to become a pioneer. 


I had always wanted to try my hand at homesteading, 
but I had never really expected to do it. My older sister 
Mildred had made it possible at last. Her husband, John 
Holbrook, was in poor health, and on the advice of his doc- 
tor he had sold his business in the small midwestern town 
of Manson, Iowa, in order to file claim for a quarter-section 
of South Dakota land. My seventy-year-old father who 
lived with them also wanted to move west, and I had been 
invited to join the party too; so here I was, early in April 
in the year 1909, actually on my way. 


1The basic law regulating occupation of the public lands was 
the Homestead Act of 1862 which provided that a citizen, or one who 
had declared his intention to become a citizen, might acquire 160 
acres of the public domain by paying a nominal filing fee and by 
completing five years of continual residence and cultivation on the 
claim. Numerous laws which altered public land policies were passed 
by Congress after 1862, but many of these applied to restricted areas. 
For example, the Kinkaid Act of 1904, which allowed the home- 
steader 640 acres, applied only to western Nebraska. 
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Mildred and John had previously selected a homestead 
site? and returned to Iowa to pack for shipment the things 
needed. My contribution to the furnishings consisted of one 
old Smith Premier typewriter with folding table, one new 
box camera, a few books, some sofa pillows, and thirteen 
sterling silver teaspoons, all different. Everything had hap- 
pened so quickly that there had been little time to prepare. 


It couldn’t possibly be true—but it was! 
I had no job, and this scared me—but I liked it! 
From pothooks to pioneering—this was adventure! 


I gathered up my belongings and dashed to the train’s 
dressing room, unmindful of the fact that it was hardly 
light. I could not bear to miss a minute of this wonderful 
day. 


Father met my train along the way, and we went on 
together to the little South Dakota town of Oelrichs* from 
which we would drive seventeen miles out to the place se- 
lected by Mildred and John. This trip was merely a form; 


2The site was within the boundaries of land which the Sioux 
Indians had relinquished to the United States by the Treaty of 1876. 
(U. 8. Statutes at Large, XTX, 254-264. For a detailed account of the 
signing of the treaty, see Doane Robinson, “A History of the Dakota 
or Sioux Indians,” South Dakota Historical Collections [Pierre, 1907], 
II, Part 2, 440ff.) The treaty was the result of pressure from whites 
who wanted the federal government to take away the Black Hills 
and the surrounding plains from the Indians since gold had been dis- 
covered in that region in 1874. (Charles Lowell Green, “The Admin- 
istration of the Public Domain in South Dakota,” South Dakota His- 
torical Collections, XX, 27.) The Black Hills region was officially 
opened to settlement in February 1877. The original settlers were 
gold prospectors who were seeking precious metal only. The next 
wave of whites into the area were the cattlemen who allowed their 
animals to roam freely over the land. In the 1880’s the range cattle 
industry declined, and at the same time homesteaders drifted into 
western South Dakota, but much of the land had not been home- 
steaded by 1909. (Harold E. Briggs, “Ranching and Stock-Raising 
in the Territory of Dakota,” South Dakota Historical Collections, 
XIV, 463.) 

8In 1910 the town of Oelrichs had a population of 150; in 1950 
its inhabitants numbered 168. (U. S. Bureau of the Census, Thir- 
teenth Census of the United States, 1910, Population, ITI, 691; Seven- 
teenth Census of the United States, Census of Population: 1950, 
“Characteristics of the Population,” II, Part 41, 14.) 
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the law required us to swear that we had seen the land on 
which we filed. We hunted up the real estate man who took 
us over miles of rolling prairie to what he assured us were 
our plots. Since he could show us no cornerstone, this was 
more or less a guess on his part,* but there was no guess- 
work about the price, which was fifty dollars each for lo- 
cating. In this way he collected a hundred and fifty dollars 
from the family, simply by driving twice to a spot seven- 
teen miles from town. But there was no other way. No 
stranger could even pretend to find the places, and the 
realtors had a fixed price. 


In town we went to the hotel to spend the night and 
to wait for a train to take us to Rapid City to the nearest 
Government Office where we would file. The hotel had just 
been built, and although the rooms were floored and plas- 
tered, there were no doors. When I saw the crowd of rather 
rough-looking men in the place, I asked my father if he and 
I could have a room together. This was arranged, after 
which we tacked a sheet over the doorway. 


To reach the Government Office we rode sixty miles on 
a freight. It made good time when it ran, but it stopped 
often and always seemed loath to start again. The conductor 
was a genial fellow, inviting us to sit in the cupola of the 
caboose with him. From there we had a splendid view of 
the country, and he pointed out everything of interest. He 
informed us that the railroad ran between two entirely dif- 
ferent kinds of land. “On this side,” he said, pointing to the 
west, “there is some sand in the soil and fairly good crops 
can be raised when we have rain; but on the east side there 
is nothing but gumbo, unfit for anything but grazing.”® 


4 Actually the first locations shown by the land agent were 
wrong, and the corners of the property he located the settlers on 
were inaccurate. 

5 The sandy land mentioned here represents an extension of the 
sandhill district of western Nebraska. However, most of the plain 
adjoining the Black Hills is underlain by Pierre shale, a thick, dark- 
colored formation consisting mainly of clay. Since the rainfall in 
the region is limited, there is little dissolving action in the soil, and 
thus the soil is high in mineral content. It also tends to be alkaline 
rather than acid. As a result of an overlapping geological formation, 
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Since we were on our way to file on a part of the latter, we 
had some temporary misgivings about our venture. 


After filing,* we returned to Oelrichs to meet the Hol- 
brooks. The railroad car with their belongings did not come 
for several days; therefore, we spent our time at the hotel 
(which now had doors) getting acquainted with the people 
in the little prairie town. 


Mildred, who was a natural executive, spent her time 
interviewing lumber dealers and carpenters. After much 
bargaining the lumber for a twelve by twenty-four foot 
building was sawed in town, taken to the site, and put up 
on John’s quarter. The cost was held down to a hundred 
dollars. A frame of two-by-fours was erected, and to this 
was tacked heavy blue building paper in horizontal strips. 
Over this was nailed a layer of shiplap, the cheapest kind 
of siding. The lumber was green, and it later shrank ter- 
ribly, but in the fall an outer coating of tar paper was 
added, held in place by lath nailed on the seams. The build- 
ing had what was called a car roof, elevated slightly in the 
middle, so that the roofing boards, which were long enough 
to reach from one side of the building to the other, curved 
upward in the center. Covered with rolled composition roof- 
ing, this made a tight roof which was thought to be safer 
in a wind storm than a roof of the shed variety. This was 
to be the central dwelling, but because each homesteader 
was required to live on his own land, two smaller shacks 


the region east of Oelrichs is comprised of “bad lands” of moderate 
extent. The most barren areas and most infertile land in Fall River 
County lies around Oelrichs. (C. F. Marbut, “Soils of the United 
States,” Atlas of American Agriculture, Physical Basis Including 
Land Relief, Climate, Soils, and Natural Vegetation of the United 
States [Washington, 1936], p. 78; Nelson Horatio Darton, “Prelim- 
inary Description of the Geology and Water Resources of the South- 
ern Half of the Black Hills and Adjoining Regions in South Dakota 
and Wyoming,” United States Geol gical Survey, Professional Papers, 
No. 65 [Washington, 1909], pp. 502, 533, 581.) 

6 The exact locations of the three homesteads were NW% (Ada 
Blayney), SW% (Robert Blayney), and NE%4 (John P. Holbrook), 
Section 31, Township 8 South, Range 9 East, Black Hills Meridian. 
(Fall River County, Office of Register of Deeds, Book of Patents 
No. 3, pp. 30, 48, 334.) 
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were to be built later. The first building was erected near 
the center of the section and the others were afterward 
built nearby, each in a corner of its own quarter. Inciden- 
tally, we discovered that the locater had mistakenly shown 
us a smooth, good-looking section which joined ours, but 
which had been set aside as a school section and could not 
be homesteaded. Our own land was cut into many queer 
shapes by a large draw which became a good-sized creek 
after heavy rains. 


On the day of moving we all arose early and loaded our 
belongings into two hired wagons. One wagon was driven 
by its owner, Father riding with him. They left right after 
breakfast so that the driver could get back before night. 
John drove the second wagon, Mildred and I riding with 
him. We also took the two cows that had come in the car 
and a pup that one of my friends had given me. When 
everything seemed about ready, John decided that the load 
was not put on properly, and he rearranged nearly all of it. 
As a matter of fact, he knew very little about loading, and 
he made it worse than ever. Realizing he was doing a poor 
job, he made change after change. By the time it satisfied 
him the forenoon was nearly gone and it had begun to sleet. 
On the advice of the hotel-keeper’s wife, Mildred and I put 
on stiff sunbonnets to protect us from the cutting sleet, 
since a strong wind was blowing. 


After we had gone a few miles, we began to have 
trouble with one of the cows tied to the rear of the wagon. 
Time after time she would stop, brace herself, and break 
her rope as the wagon moved. Sometimes the gentle Jersey 
became excited, imitating Black Betty, so we took turns 
walking behind the cows to keep them moving. This was no 
easy task for by this time the sleet had become rain and 
the ground was wet. The wet gumbo mud clung to our 
shoes and wheels until the accumulated load became so 
heavy that it fell off, this process continuing without ceas- 
ing. Ht was a matter of opinion whether the ones who rode 
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on the load with teeth chattering were any more comfort- 
able than those who walked with mud-laden feet.’ 


Occasionally we crossed a patch of buffalo grass which 
made for more comfortable walking, since the roots of this 
grass made a thick cushion on the ground. This, however, 
was not an unmixed joy; the springy turf showed no wheel 
marks, and it was impossible to see the faint trail made by 
the first wagon. At times we felt completely lost. Mildred 
was reduced to tears, and I was tempted to cry with her. 
The pup had disappeared some time before and was given 
up as lost. Afterward we found him at the hotel, and we 
admitted that he had shown good judgment. 


At last the rain stopped, but the cold wind still blew 
and there was no sign of a trail. Presently we came upon a 
new shack and stopped to ask the way. It proved to be the 
home of two young men, one of whom was at home and 
assured us that we were only about five miles from our 
place. He heated milk for the almost hysterical Mildred, 
then went outside while she changed to dry clothes. This 
was my idea of the height of hospitality, and all the time 
we lived on the prairie I found it on every hand. 


Comforted and cheered, we took up our journey. Each 
time we got to the top of a slope on the rolling prairie we 
expected to see the shack in the distance. Always we were 
disappointed. The team was tired and moved more and more 
slowly up the slippery slopes, the cows became irritable and 
began their monkeyshines again, and we knew that it would 
soon be dark. Just as the last glimmer of daylight was fad- 
ing we topped a rise and saw the shack a little way ahead. 
There was smoke coming from the stovepipe chimney, but 
no light. We found Father sitting in darkness by the cook- 
stove, resigned to spending the night alone. He had found 
a lamp in one of the barrels, but the can of kerosene, as 


7 Called Bentonite, the clay of the Pierre shale was formed by 
weathering of volcanic ash. Usually hard and brittle, it has almost 
unbelievable viscosity when it is wet. The “balling up” process not 
only makes traveling difficult in the rainy season but it also makes 
the soil particularly difficult to handle agriculturally. 
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well as all the food, was in John’s load. The teamster had 
left long before, but we had missed him on the way. Soon 
there was a light, and bacon and eggs were frying. Later, 
after rubbing our sore muscles and joints with liniment, we 
lay down on mattresses on the floor and slept the sleep of 
the dogtired. 


The next few days were spent in arranging our meager 
furniture and making ourselves as comfortable as possible. 
A heavy curtain was hung across one end of the shack to 
form a bedroom. In this space a bedspring was placed on 
four packing boxes and a mattress put on this. Every night 
beds for Father and me were made on the floor, pending 
the time when our own houses would be built. 


Soon after our arrival John and Mildred had driven to 
town with the hired team and wagon, staying overnight 
and returning in their own spring wagon pulled by their 
horse. They had bought scraps of lumber left over from 
a new bank building, and they brought home all they could 
haul of it. This was a great convenience because it furnished 
kindling, a little fuel, and pieces of boards to be used in 
making shelves. We even found enough long pieces to build 
the frame of a privy, the top and sides of which we covered 
with tar paper. They also brought the dog with them, and 
thereafter he was a contented and useful member of the 
party, sharing both our shelter and food. He slept on the 
floor of the shack quite peacefully except when some strange 
night noise set him to growling. Owls he disliked, and coy- 
otes made him frantic. 


A major problem was our water supply. The big draw 
was filled with water holes as a result of the recent rains, 
and since this water looked clean and had no taste, we de- 
cided it was safe for use after boiling. A skid was built, 
and on it water was hauled in barrels from the largest and 
freshest water holes. We all participated in the wafer haul- 
ing. John was not allowed to lift much, so he drove the 
horse, and we others stationed ourselves at the edge of a 
water hole—one near enough to dip a bucket in the water, 
one farther up the bank, and the third beside the barrel. 











Above—tThe first shack, central dwelling for the Blayney- 


Holbrook homesteading venture 
(Photos courtesy Ada Blayney Clarke) 


when I used the sewing machine I was obliged 
first to have it moved out of doors.” 





Above—''Cupboards were made by nailing up rows of shelves 
and hanging curtains on them.” 


(Photos courtesy Ada Blayney Clarke) 


Below—"I also made a little platform to fit the top of a flat 
trunk, and with a large mail-order mirror hanging over it, it 
became a dressing table with ruffled skirts and cover.” 
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In this way the bucket was passed from one to another and 
nobody had to run up and down in the mud, the skid being 
kept on dry ground where there was no danger of its bog- 
ging down. 


The spring rains lasted for six weeks. The draw be- 
came a creek, the gumbo softened and seemed bottomless, 
and the hills became too slippery for travel. It did not rain 
constantly, but it rained every day, this delaying the de- 
livery of our lumber for the two smaller shacks. When the 
shacks were finally built, each was made eight by ten feet, 
with shed roof, a door, and three small windows. There was 
a mattress for me and a feather bed for Father, but no bed- 
steads. I did not have a knack for carpentry, but I exer- 
cised all the ingenuity of which I was capable and built a 
bed for myself. I found two two-by-fours in the lumber 
scraps long enough for side pieces, two for end pieces, and 
one for a leg. With John’s brace and bit I bored regularly- 
spaced holes along the side and end pieces, and then built 
them into the corner of the shack, using the leg at the only 
corner that was not nailed to the wall. Taking a clothesline 
that had been tied around a heavy trunk, I laced it back 
and forth through the bored holes making a spring on which 
to place the mattress. When it was finished I cut the mat- 
tress down to fit the narrow bed. It made a comfortable 
place to sleep, and with a cretonne valance tacked on and a 
pretty cover and pillows, it was smart looking, besides pro- 
viding much needed storage space under its skirts. 


Many items we bought from mail-order houses. For 
Father we obtained a monkey stove, a little heater with two 
lids for cooking; for me we bought a small cook stove. 
Folding chairs, linoleum, and a cot for visitors were also 
added. My typewriter table became my dining table and 
was large enough except when I had a guest, when our two 
plates almost touched in the middle of the table. I built 
shelves in a large packing box, put oilcloth on the top and 
curtains around it, and had a nice work table and a storage 
place for linen. Cupboards were made by nailing up rows 
of shelves and hanging curtains on them. I also made a 
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little platform to fit the top of a flat trunk, and with a 
large mail-order mirror hanging over it, it became a dress- 
ing table with ruffled skirts and cover. Mildred gave me a 
pair of portieres to tack on the wall at the foot of the bed, 
and I put a row of hooks underneath, making a place to 
hang my clothes. I was quite comfortable in my attractive 
little home. 


Soon, however, I found that my house was too small, 
John’s joke about my having to step outside in order to 
allow my guest to enter not being far from the truth. I de- 
cided to double my space by attaching another eight-by-ten 
to it, and I engaged a young homesteader from nearby to 
do the work. Everyone said the addition should be built 
against the high side, making a ridge in the middle of the 
roof and a room sixteen by ten, but this did not appeal to 
me. Insisting on being my own architect, I had one of the 
end walls taken down and another identical eight by ten 
built on, thus having a room eight feet wide and twenty 
feet long. This gave me a maximum of wall space for the 
size of the building. The fact that there was not much 
vacant floor space in the middle bothered me not at all. 
This opportunity of doing exactly as I pleased constituted 
for me one of the chief charms of the prairie. 


Again consulting my faithful catalog, I ordered a rag 
carpet and a table. I put a strip of linoleum under the stove, 
built a book shelf in the corner over the head of the bed, 
and hung white curtains at the little windows. Later I made 
a screen door from scraps of lumber, so that no mice, snakes, 
or insects could get in. With screen wire tacked on the win- 
dows the place was complete, and to me it was the grandest 
little retreat in the world. 


The township adjoining ours was well marked with 
stones, but the wooden stakes used for identifying our sec- 
tion were not so obvious. With the old horse and spring 
wagon Mildred and I went out day after day looking for the 
corner markers. We tied a white rag to one of the wheels 
of the wagon, after measuring its circumference and figur- 
ing the number of revolutions needed for a half mile. Be- 
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ginning from a stone in the adjacent township and driving 
in a straight line as nearly as we could, we counted the revo- 
lutions, driving a stake at the point where it seemed a 
corner should be. Then we searched all around this spot, 
looking for something to indicate where the marker was 
buried. At times like this we frequently became confused 
in our directions, being unable to walk in a straight line. 
Sometimes when we reached the top of one of the low hills 
we found ourselves looking at our little settlement from an 
entirely different angle, or perhaps it would not be visible 
at all and we would be temporarily lost. 


After several weeks of futile search we despaired of 
finding our section line ourselves, demanding that our lo- 
cater do it for us. A search of the records showed that be- 
tween our township anc the adjoining one there was a jog 
of more than eighty rods, which brought our section that 
much farther east. It followed, therefore, that all three of 
the shacks had been built on my land. When the locater 
was made to understand that this was his responsibility, 
he came out one day with some strong horses and uncere- 
moniously dragged the houses off to their proper places. 
Nothing inside was very much disturbed and housekeeping 
was resumed immediately. So far as I have learned, these 
were among the first trailer homes. 


As soon as the ground was dry enough to be worked, 
we hired a man with a team to break three acres of sod, at 
three dollars an acre. We planted potatoes, sweet corn, and 
garden vegetables. Mildred had brought a two-hundred egg 
incubator and brooder, and she started in the chicken busi- 
ness in a big way. This incubator was the bane of existence 
to the rest of us. Nobody was allowed to slam a door or 
drop anything heavy on the floor, and when I used the sew- 
ing machine I was obliged first to have it moved out of 
doors. The baby chicks had a very frail hold on life. Al- 
most every morning Mildred would tearfully bury another 
batch and hope for better luck. In all, she hatched nearly 
eight hundred chicks, but of that number only about one 
hundred twenty-five survived. 
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The weather soon became very hot and dry. The water 
holes in the draw got lower and lower, and every day the 
water became less usable, even though it was boiled. When- 
ever we drove to Smithwick® for the mail and food, we 
brought home a ten-gallon milk can of water from the rail- 
road well. We needed a well badly, but John was not able 
to dig, and Father became ill every time he worked in the 
hot sun. They had managed to dig a cave where things 
could be kept cool, but it was hard on both of them, and 
not long afterward John temporarily lost part of the use of 
his left arm and leg. I decided to dig a well myself. After 
digging down about a foot I found the ground was like rock, 
and I had to use a pick. An hour or two of this was enough 
to convince me that I was wasting both time and energy. 


In a shack not far away there lived two brothers who 
were earning their way by digging wells. They contracted 
to dig a well for me at a dollar a foot, plus board.* They 
found clear, cold water at forty feet, but it proved to be in 
a vein of alkali, tasting like a mild dose of Epsom salts. The 
stock refused to drink it even when it was mixed with good 
water. This was quite a blow since my Chicago bank ac- 
count was dwindling rapidly. Later in the summer John 
had a shallow well dug in the bottom of the dry draw, and 
good water was found; but when the rains came, it again 
became part of the creek. 


8 Smithwick was a crossroads community six miles west of the 
homesteads. It had a small general store, including a post office. 
Coal and staple groceries were bought here, but little else. Only 
occasionally did the families shop in Hot Springs about twenty miles 
away. Rapid City and Chadron, Nebraska, the larger cities in that 
region, were about sixty miles and thirty miles, respectively, from 
the homesteads. But for all practical purposes they could just as 
well have been one thousand miles away. Supplies which could not 
be bought at Smithwick or Oelrichs were ordered from Montgomery 
Ward or Sears Roebuck mail-order houses. (Mrs. C. A. Clarke to 
the editor, July 23, 1957.) 

®This seems to have been a reasonable price. One authority 
states that in 1914 the charge for digging shallow wells in western 
South Dakota ran about $2.00 a foot. (Mary Wilma M. Hargreaves, 
Dry Farming in the Northern Great Plains, 1900-1925 [Cambridge, 
1957], p. 500.) 
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Later the two brothers dug us two small cisterns. They 
were jug-shaped holes cut into the hard, dry ground with 
a coating of cement being put right on the dirt. With spout- 
ing on the shacks, they afforded plenty of water when there 
was rain. 


Our nearest neighbor was Mr. John McMeekin. We 
often shared work and implements with him, our friendship 
growing by the months. Mr. McMeekin had a large supply 
of flour, but he did not know how to use it for anything but 
biscuits and pancakes. Mildred and I baked good bread, so 
we invited him to bring over a pail of flour from which we 
furnished bread for both him and us. Our neighbor had 
bought two cows, both range stock, but knowing nothing 
about milking (he tried it once, sitting down on the wrong 
side of the cow, with disastrous results), he was obliged to 
let the calves have all the milk. Besides, the cows did not 
like the water on his place, which was somewhat alkaline, 
and they drank so little that they looked like skeletons, giv- 
ing hardly any milk. Finally Mr. McMeekin and John drove 
them over to our place and shut up the calves. The cows 
were soon broken to milk, Mildred and I thereafter taking 
care of them. With our own cows, we all were furnished 
with plenty of milk, butter, and buttermilk. 


When the prairie hay was ready to cut we hitched our 
team to Mr. McMeekin’s mower. By this time John had 
practically no use of his left side, so Mildred cut hay on our 
place and our neighbor on his own, all of us working to- 
gether to get it in. Father wilted in the hot sun, but the 
neighbor was a hardy person and could pitch hay all day 
long. Mildred and I learned to build the load, taking turns 
while Mr. McMeekin pitched it up to us. The hay was thin 
and wiry and easy to handle, and we put up enough of it 
to last through the winter. We had built a small barn and 
the hay was stacked against its north side, helping to make 
a warm place for the cows and horses. 


During all the first months before we built a fence we 
had quite a lot of trouble with herds of range cattle. I had 
a rather odd experience with some of them one night. Be- 
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ing rudely awakened by what seemed to be an earthquake, 
I sat up hastily and looked out of the window. By the light 
of a full moon I could see dozens of cattle lying or standing 
close by, one of them scratching himself vigorously on the 
corner of the shack where the ends of the siding came to- 
gether unevenly. With my bed built fast to that very corner 
I got the full benefit of every motion. There being no trees, 
the poor things welcomed anything against which they could 
rub themselves; and later, when the fence posts were being 
set, it was quite a job to keep them from being rubbed loose 
before the wire could be put on. 


When spring came around again, John had regained the 
use of his left side to some extent. He bought a team of 
heavy work horses and broke quite a few acres of sod, put- 
ting in barley and squaw corn, this being a variety which 
matures quickly. The breaking of the year before, which 
had proved to be on my land, he also planted. I bought a 
dozen assorted fruit trees and planted them, digging the 
large holes myself and hauling water, with Father’s help, to 
pour in each one. I also planted potatoes and a small gar- 
den. The potato plants grew wonderfully, until one morning 
we found that the prairie dogs had cut all of them off close 
to the ground. They did not eat them; it was merely that 
they were close enough to their quarters to obscure their 
view—a thing they refuse to tolerate. 


Rattlesnakes played no small part in our pioneer life. 
They were likely to be found anywhere except in a screened 
house. I formed the habit of taking a garden hoe with me 
whenever I walked about the open prairie, since it was an 
unwritten law that no rattler should be allowed to get away. 
We heard that the cowboys trampled them to death, or even 
took them by the tails and snapped them like whips, break- 
ing their necks, but nothing shorter than a hoe would do 
for me. Even then I preferred to wait until my victim had 
started into a prairie dog hole before I attempted his exe- 
cution. 


But it was not only in my walks that the enemy showed 
up. In front of my door was a little platform or step which 
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did not touch the house by several inches. One day I saw 
a section of a snake’s body across this opening. I ran for 
Father, who set the edge of a longhandled shovel on the ex- 
posed part and stood well back, while I pushed the platform 
away and killed the snake with my hoe. The more I thought 
of snakes hanging around my house, the less I liked it. The 
floor was made of very poor green lumber filled with knots. 
It was covered with carpet, and I was afraid the hot weather 
might have caused some knots to drop out. Fearful that an- 
other snake might be in the vicinity, I got John to carry 
my mattress over to Mildred’s shack where I slept on the 
floor that night. Next day I moved everything out in the 
yard and took up the carpet. The knots were still there, but 
just to make sure I tacked a small piece of roofing paper 
over each one (there were thirty-five in all), put down the 
carpet, moved in, and thereafter slept at home. 


Next to snakes, storms caused most of my bad mo- 
ments. They came up so quickly and so fiercely that, all 
through June especially, I was in constant terror of them. 
In the middle of a sunshiny afternoon a cloud would form, 
and before the chickens had been shut in the henhouse and 
we had all hurried to Mildred’s shack, which was considered 
the safest, the storm would be upon us, the wind blowing 
with such force that it was almost impossible to close the 
door when we opened it to let each straggler in. At such 
times it seemed to me that we lived on top of the world 
where there was nothing but us for the lightning to strike. 
For perhaps twenty minutes the wind and lightning would 
continue, mostly accompanied by heavy rain and almost com- 
plete darkness. Water would stream down the wall on the 
storm side of the shack, and the wind would come with such 
force that it often extinguished the light. At these times 
Mildred became so frightened that the rest of us had to pre- 
tend that we considered it more or less of a lark, even 
though we were expecting momentarily to have the house 
overturn. Fortunately this never happened. 


In all the time spent on the claim I went to town as 
seldom as possible. I liked the quiet of the prairie, and as 
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long as supplies were brought to me, I was quite satisfied. 
It is not surprising, however, that I missed many of the 
things to which I had been accustomed. Once, on a hot sum- 
mer day, I had occasion to go to Hot Springs, spending most 
of the day there. I spent nearly all of my leisure time go- 
ing from one soda fountain to another, eating ice cream and 
guzzling cold drinks, for all the world like a sailor on shore 
leave going from bar to bar. Never in all my life had I 
tasted anything quite so good. 


It became increasingly evident as time went on that 
none of us would be able to make a living on our land. We 
all had become fond of the prairie life and would have stayed 
gladly if it had been possible, but none of us could afford it. 
My boss had written that my job in Chicago was waiting 
for me, and John, whose health was much improved, had 
received an offer from a friend in Minnesota to go into 
partnership with him in a store. Under the homestead laws 
it was possible to “prove up” after a residence of fourteen 
months by paying $1.25 an acre,’® and this we did in July, 
1910, acquiring patents from the Federal Government." 


From a business standpoint the whole venture was a 
losing game, since I did not realize enough from my holding 
to cover what I had spent. But I have always considered it 
a good investment. When I arrived in Chicago after home- 
steading for a year and a half on the South Dakota plains, 
I was lean and brown as an Indian, looking a perfect frump, 
but I had a rested mind and broadened outlook. I always 
say—and mean it—that I would not give up my pioneering 
experience for a fortune. But would I do it again? Don’t 
make me laugh. 


10 These terms had been made available in 1901 for homesteading 
areas not previously covered, by a process known as “commutation.” 
(U. 8. Statutes at Large, XXXI, 740.) 

11 The titles to the homesteads were granted to Miss Blayney, 
her father, and her brother-in-law on March 13, 1911, April 10, 1911, 
and November 13, 1909, respectively. (Fall River County, Office of 
Register of Deeds, Book of Patents No. 3, pp. 30, 48, 334.) 
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A REMINISCENCE 


BY CHARLES S. REED 


METIMES I wonder what impelled the Nebraska pio- 

neers to leave their home ties and migrate to what was 

then called the “Great American Desert.’”’ My parents 
probably decided to move from Chicago to Nebraska because 
of the promise of free land. They came by train to Weeping 
Water where my father’s mother, sister, and brother lived. 
There they secured a covered wagon, three horses, a cow, a 
dozen chickens, and a shepherd dog, and started west with 
my oldest brother and my sister. Sister celebrated her first 
birthday in the covered wagon.* 


They located a homestead in Logan County about seven 
miles west of Arnold (Custer County) early in 1886, with 
just ten dollars in cash left to start life on the plains. The 
land was treeless and bare except for buffalo grass. Their 
first home on the prairie was a hole in a bank that my 
father dug out on three sides with a spade. The wagon 


1 The author was born near Arnold in 1896. 





Charles 8. Reed, an Omaha attorney, was born in a sod house 
in Logan County. This paper has been prepared from a talk 
given by Mr. Reed as president of the Sod House Society at 
the annual dinner meeting of that organization, June 8, 1957. 
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cover staked to the ground served as a roof, with mother’s 
good carpet covering the open space. 


The nearest usable timber was along the Dismal River 
forty miles up in the Sandhills. Father drove there with a 
team and wagon to cut down and trim cedar trees to be used 
to support a roof of corn stalks and sod on the twelve by 
eighteen sod house he planned to build. Before he had fin- 
ished any shelter for the livestock, an early fall storm 
caught him, and for a time the family shared its quarters 
with the team of horses. By the time I was born in 1896, 
however, we had a good sod house as well as a sod barn and 
chicken house. 


There were three ways of acquiring title to government 
land when western Nebraska was settled. Under a federal 
act of 1841 one could acquire pre-emptive rights to 160 acres 
of public land at a cost of $1.25 per acre. Then in 1862 Con- 
gress passed an act enabling settlers to file on a homestead 
of 160 acres and acquire a patent by living on and improv- 
ing the land, and in 1873 Senator Phineas Hitchcock was the 
author of the “Timber Culture” Act which enabled a home- 
steader to acquire title to an additional quarter section by 
planting forty acres of trees and cultivating them for ten 
years. (Later the required planting was reduced to ten 
acres and the cultivation period to eight years.) So, for a 
time after 1873, a settler could get a total of 480 acres of 
government land, by proving up on a homestead, buying 160 
acres for two hundred dollars, and planting and cultivating 
trees on a third quarter section. In the country where I 
grew up various pieces of ground would be commonly de- 
scribed as “Joe Smith’s homestead,” “Tom Brown's pre- 
emption” or “Joe Cook’s tree claim.” 


When I was about ten years old, Moses P. Kinkaid, Con- 
gressman from Nebraska’s “Big Six,” sponsored the Kin- 
kaid Act which gave everyone who had not taken any gov- 
ernment land the right to homestead a full section of 640 
acres. This law also gave anyone who had previously taken 
less than a section of public land in Nebraska the right to 
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homestead additional acreage to give them a full 640 acres 
of government land.’ 


The sod house was typical of pioneer life in Nebraska. 
There are several reasons for that. Lumber and even trees 
for logs or poles were very scarce in much of Nebraska. 
People were poor, and many settled so far from the railroad 
that it was virtually impossible for them to buy building 
material. Probably the most important factor was that Ne- 
braska sod was peculiarly adaptable for use in building. In 
most places in Nebraska the pioneers were able to locate 
patches of “blue-stem” grass, whose root growth made the 
sod so tough and firm that slabs of it would not fall apart 
in handling. 


Nowadays few people have the least idea of how a sod 
house was built. First, the sod had to be prepared. The 
first step was to “break” the ground, which was done by 
turning the sod over with a “breaking plow.” These were 
“walking plows,” i.e., a plow pulled by two or more horses 
with a man walking behind it holding on to its handles. A 
breaking plow differed from a “stirring plow,” used gener- 
ally in preparing land for cultivation, in that the moldboard 
of a breaking plow consisted of three curved rods that 
turned the sod over grass side down, instead of a solid metal 
plate. 


Breaking plows had an adjustable foot that ran on the 
surface of the ground and regulated the depth of the sod 
cut. The length of the cutting plate that ran underground 
regulated the width of the furrow, so that a good breaking 
plow operator could turn over a sod strip of uniform thick- 
ness and width. By means of horse-drawn sod cutters 
(driven across the overturned sod at right angles to the 
swath) or by the use of sharp spades, the overturned sod 
was cut into pieces of uniform length. Pieces of sod used 
in building were usually about three inches thick, twelve 
inches wide, and thirty inches long. The slabs were taken 


2 The Act, passed in 1904, applied only to thirty-seven counties in 
western Nebraska. 
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to the building site on the “running gears” of a lumber 
wagon, after some poles or boards had been laid lengthwise 
of the running gears to support the load. 


The mechanics of building a sod house were fairly 
simple, but it required good workmanship to put up a good 
one. I have never built a sod house by myself, but as a boy, 
I cut sod and helped as a “fiunky” on a good many sod 
buildings, so I remember how they were built. The first 
tier of sod was laid grass side down on the virgin ground 
site. If the building space was not level, the lower corners 
were built up by sod so that the upper tiers of sod in the 
wall would be level. The sod floor of the building was lev- 
eled by excavating on the inside at the high corners. 


In erecting a wall, the slabs of sod were crisscrossed 
so that the joints would be broken all the way up the wall. 
Thus each layer of sod (all of which were laid grass side 
down) was laid into the wall differently from the layer be- 
low it, just like bricks are now laid, so that the mortar 
joints are broken. 


If you kept the walls straight, it was pretty easy going 
until you reached the top of an opening where a window 
or door was to be. A door opening was provided by just 
not laying any sod in the door area, and a window opening 
was provided by running the solid wall only up to the bot- 
tom of the window and then leaving an open area the size 
of a window. The top of a window or door opening re- 
quired special care. It was necessary to place some flat 
boards across the top of the window or door opening to 
support the wall that had to be built on top. 


Early Nebraska sod houses had half-length windows, 
i.e., windows that didn’t move up or down. The window 
opening in the sod wall was shaved off just enough to allow 
a one-sash window frame to be inserted and then the cracks 
around the window would be chinked up with mud or home- 
made plaster. For a door you placed upright boards on both 
sides of the door opening, installed a sill board at the bot- 
tom, and a cross brace at the top. Then a plain slat door 
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was made and hung on ordinary barn hinges. The door was 
fastened on the inside or the outside by the use of an ordi- 
nary hook latch or by a wooden turn peg. It was very rare 
for any sod house door to have a lock of any kind. Doors 
were set close to the inside wall while windows were near 
the outside of the sod wall to leave a wide window ledge. 


The most important thing about a sod house was its 
roof. The common sod house had a gable roof, a roof that 
sloped two ways from the center ridge pole, so while the 
side walls were level on top the end walls always ran up to 
a peak. In my country, getting a good ridge pole long 
enough to reach from the top of one outside end wall to 
the other end of the house, or even to a sod cross partition, 
was quite a job. In the early days such a piece of timber 
was never bought at a lumber yard, but always a long tree 
trimmed down. If the builders were lucky enough to have 
flat boards, one end of the board was nailed to the top 
center of the ridge pole and then extended down over the 
side walls about two feet. Then paper (tar paper if they 
could afford it) was placed on top of the sheeting boards 
and then sod (grass side up) was closely fitted together so 
as to form a slanting roof down to the end of the eaves. 
This made as good a roof as you could build unless you 
could afford wooden shingles. As a matter of fact, many 
of the early settlers couldn’t afford flat boards to support 
the sod roof, and when this roof sheeting was not available, 
poles would be run down from the ridge pole to extend over 
the edge of the walls placed close enough together to sup- 
port straw or hay on which paper was laid, and then the 
sod was laid on top of all this. These roofs were quite leaky. 


Flooring varied. In most of the earliest soddies the 
ground on the inside of the house would be leveled and 
swept free of any dust, and then the hard dirt surface 
would be covered by homemade rag carpets or often used 
bare. Most of the sod houses I remember, however, had at 
least rough board floors. 


Sometimes the interior would be just the plain ends of 
the sod smoothed off. However, most people tried to im- 
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prove this, and would cover the inside walls with paper, 
cloth, or plaster. The plaster wouldn’t be anything that was 
purchased. Instead it was a mixture of sand and clay 
troweled onto the sod wall. This sort of plaster usually 
stuck pretty well for several years and when it began to 
crack, it would all be knocked off, and the job would be 
done over again. People who were lucky enough to afford 
cement would put it into the plaster mix, and this made 
fairly permanent plaster. Generally speaking, the outside 
walls were left plain, but a few people plastered the outside. 
Some that could not afford to plaster the wall on the out- 
side with cement would put a fine mesh wire over the out- 
side walls. 


Most people visualize life in a soddy as being very dirty, 
but actually a sod house could be kept quite clean. A good 
sod house was always comfortable. As the old timers said, 
“they were always warm in the winter and cool in the sum- 
mer.”’ Sod houses were durable, too. A sod house about five 
miles west of Arnold where I lived for a time as a lad is 
still standing and occupied. 


Sod house types ran from dugouts to rare two-story 
houses. A dugout was a sod shanty where one or two sides 
of the house would be on the bank of an excavation. The 
side hill “dugout” usually had a flat roof. The common ex- 
perience was for homesteaders to start out with a dugout 
and then build a regular sod house. Usually a sod house was 
only one room wide. More elaborate houses were rare, but 
I knew of one two-story sod house in Custer County, and it 
had sod towers at each of its four corners. 


Not only did most of the homesteaders in central and 
western Nebraska start out in sod houses, but for a time 
all farm buildings, barns, chicken houses, privies, sheds, and 
even pig pens were built of sod. The early schools and 
churches in the sod house country were soddies, and county 
governments began in sod houses in some cases. 


Early settlers in Nebraska had some problems that 
people don’t have now. The main handicap that my folks 
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had when they first moved to western Nebraska was the 
lack of water for themselves and the livestock. In those 
days you didn’t have modern well-digging machinery avail- 
able which could be used to go down several hundred feet 
to water gravel. Those who didn’t live where water could 
be reached by dug wells, had to depend on rivers, lakes, or 
water holes and those living away from a river, had to haul 
water in the summer time. In those days, you didn’t have 
tank wagons and tractors, so the almost daily chore was to 
load some barrels into a horse-drawn wagon, drive to a river 
or a water hole and fill the barrels, a pail full at a time, 
place canvas over the top of each barrel, secure it by a hoop, 
and drive home with the water slopping out of the top of 
the barrels. This chore was necessary to provide enough 
water to keep the bawling cattle and the squealing pigs alive. 
Water for cooking and family drinking was hauled from the 
well of a neighbor who was lucky enough to have such a 
convenience. 


Another handicap was the distance to markets. All the 
produce my father sold was hauled by horses or mules to 
the nearest railroad point at Callaway, thirty, rough, tough 
miles away. We did not have any graded roads, with the 
tops of the hills cut off and the valleys filled in. Instead, 
we followed rutted trails up one side of a hill and down the 
other. 


With a wagon load of hogs or grain, it was a long day’s 
drag to the railroad. In hot weather the hogs would die of 
the heat unless they were cooled off in the double wagon 
box, so we took a bucket along and whenever we passed a 
stream or a water hole, we threw water over the hogs’ backs 
and soaked down the binder canvas tied over the top wagon 
box. It took four horses to haul a wagon load of hogs or 
grain over the hilly ungraded road to market. Usually, in 
going to the railroad, my folks drove four horses “strung 
out,” i.e., one two-horse team ahead of the other. In areas 
where the roadway was wide enough, teams were more 
often driven “four abreast.” 
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Before the days of trucks there were virtually no com- 
mercial haulers to take stuff to and from the railroad mar- 
ket. Farmers from our part of the country hauled their 
own produce to Callaway and took loads of freight back to 
Arnold, which was then an inland town. In Callaway the 
men always slept in the hayloft of the livery barn where 
the horses were stabled, thus saving hotel bills. If they 
went to the hotel, it was to eat a meal at the “twenty-five 
cent” table. Only the white-collared local businessmen and 
the “drummers” ate at the “traveling man’s” table, where 
the same food cost fifty cents—the only difference being 
that the plutocrats had a white table cloth. 


In our country fuel was a real problem. We didn’t use 
a shovel full of coal during my early boyhood. There was 
very little wood to burn, and we were lucky if we had a few 
sticks on hand for kindling. We burned corn cobs, ear corn, 
and cow chips. Of the three, cow chips made the best fuel 
for cooking and heating. Every summer, during the dry 
season, we would take the lumber wagon and go pick up 
chips to be piled up and stored in a dry shed. If we were 
lucky enough to have any gunny sacks on hand, we would 
sack some of the cow chips and pin the sacks together with 
cactus pins. Cow chips were sacked because they dried out 
better in the sack pile in the shed and also were easier to 
take into the house. A few of the early settlers burned hay 
and even corn stalks. It was quite an art to twist the hay 
into a solid mass to hold the fire. 


Skilled medical care was an exception. There were very 
few doctors in the country and absolutely no hospitals. All 
the children were born at home, and surgery was performed 
there, usually on the kitchen table. Arnold was fortunate 
to have “Doc” Robinson who had graduated from McGill 
University in Ontario, Canada. He came from a well-to-do 
family, but a pair of weak lungs had forced him to go toa 
dry country to get back his health which had failed during 
his medical training. He happened to come to Custer County 
where he met and married a ranchman’s daughter and set 
up the practice of medicine. While he had one room in his 
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Not only did most of the homesteaders in central and western 


Nebraska start out in sod houses, but for a time the early 
schools . . . were soddies.” 








Above—"The town livery stable was the ‘Men's Club.’ ” 


(C. H. Hagaboon Livery Stable, Broken Bow, 1887) 


Below—"During the baseball season, the town team would be 
at home about every other Saturday.” 


(Baseball Team, Anselmo, 1892) 
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house that he called his office, he saw most of his patients 
on home calls. It was nothing unusual for him to drive 
twenty or even thirty miles to set a broken leg or to take 
out an appendix. Doc Robinson had some very fine driving 
horses. He usually kept three teams, and when word of 
sickness or accident was brought to town by horseback (no 
telephones then), he would take off. My older brother would 
often go with Doc during the slack work season. Weather 
was no deterrent to their travel. If it was snowing or even 
blizzarding, they would put the curtains on the buggy, take 
plenty of blankets, put in a couple of hot soapstones and a 
lighted lantern and take off straight across the country. 
The doctor always carried wire cutters, splicers, and staples, 
and if the short way ran through a range fence, he would 
cut the fence, drive on through and then splice it behind 
him. We moved into town about the time I was ready for 
high school, and I made a few trips with Doc myself. Once 
I drove him up into the Sandhills, where, as I recall it, a 
woman had had a gall bladder attack. After the doctor had 
made the diagnosis, he decided to operate. He had me put 
the extra leaves in the kitchen table, spread a sheet over it, 
and get him some hot water and a clean dishpan. Having 
studied a little physiology, I asked Doc if he thought that 
was a sanitary place to operate. Doc grinned and said, “Son, 
this woman is used to these germs—they won’t hurt her,” 
and they didn’t. He not only located and deleted the offend- 
ing gall bladder, but took out her appendix for good meas- 
ure, with the comment that he didn’t want to have to drive 
back up there for that. The patient recovered and outlived 
the doctor. 


Our country was infested with rattlesnakes. Since most 
of the youngsters went barefoot around the barns and in 
the fields, snake bites were quite a menace. In case of a 
rattlesnake bite, the best thing that could be done was to 
have someone slash the wound and suck out the venom. 
Then the patient would be loaded into a buggy or a carriage 
and raced to the doctor. I remember after telephones had 
been installed, a call came that a Ricketts boy had been 
bitten by a rattlesnake and his folks were bringing him into 
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town. The boy’s father had a very fine coal black buggy 
team. About everybody in town watched for them to ar- 
rive, and I recall seeing the racing team come down the 
main street, both of them white with foam, and swing up 
to the doctor’s office. The boy recovered, but neither one 
of the horses was ever any good after that. The horses 
were used only for light work, but both of them lived the 
life of Riley until they died. 


When I was a boy, the most terrifying thing to me was 
a prairie fire. These fires usually came through from the 
Northwest when the range was dry, mostly in the late fall 
or early spring. We happened to be located at the southeast 
edge of the Sandhills and practically every spring you could 
see and smell smoke in the air, and often the skies would 
be lit up at night. We always plowed strips known as fire- 
guards and burned the grass between the fireguards to pro- 
vide a barrier against prairie fires. However, when a big 
fire got started in a heavy wind, it was almost impossible 
to check its progress. Burning tumble weeds rolled along 
the landscape and embers were carried hundreds of feet in 
the wind. 


Often a fire burned for twenty-five or fifty miles be- 
fore it could be stopped. Lots of livestock and some lives 
were lost in these grass fires. Hay stacks would be lost and 
good pasture and hay land would be burned over. Fire de- 
stroyed not only the grass crop that was growing, but dam- 
aged the hay land or range for some time to come. 


All the men of the community would fight a fire, go- 
ing in spring wagons or on horseback to join the common 
effort. They would take breaking plows and plow a strip 
and then backfire on the side from which the wind was 
coming. This was done by burning a narrow strip on the 
windy side of the plowing and then burning back toward 
the wind until you had a burned-out strip that you hoped 
was wide enough to stop the fire. The fire fighters worked 
hard and fast in making these barriers ahead of the fire. 
Sometimes they would plow at a trot and as soon as they 
had a strip wide enough, someone would ravel out the end 
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of a throw rope, soak it in kerosene, light it, and then race 
a horse back and forth on the windward side of the plowing 
to burn out a barrier. People could be severely burned when 
a fire jumped a guard or when they were trapped when the 
wind changed its direction. I remember one fellow that had 
his ears and most of his nose burned off. He was a horrible 
looking sight with his hands and his face a mass of scar 
tissue. 


Occasionally they still have prairie fires in western Ne- 
braska, but the increase in cultivated land and faster trans- 
portation and communication facilities have taken away 
their terrors. Nowadays, a prairie fire of any size is front 
page news. 


I remember two winter storms that were “humdingers.” 
Both of them were during the time we were living in a sod 
house in Arnold. During the first one I was on Christmas 
vacation from grade school at my brother’s place. The bliz- 
zard raged for three days, the Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday after New Year’s Day. I had not missed a day of 
school for years and on Sunday, which was terribly cold, I 
insisted on riding my pony the nine miles back to town. My 
brother and his wife tried to persuade me not to start, but 
I was firm and finally set out with all the clothes I could 
get on. 


It was necessary to ride through several pastures to 
get home, and my brother was worried about whether I 
could get back on my horse after getting off to open and 
shut the wire gates I had to go through. That turned out 
to be no problem, since I found snow drifts over every fence 
hard enough and high enough for me to ride over. I will 
never forget how cold I got, though. I froze my nose, toes, 
and cheeks and when I finally rode up to our house, I had 
to yell for someone to come out and get me off my horse. 


The most destructive blizzard I remember was in the 
early spring, about 1910. It started with a warm rain that 
soaked all the pasture stock and then changed to a howling, 
swirling mass of sleet and then snow. It was so bad that 
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all range cattle drifted with the storm. They would go with 
the wind until they came up to a fence where they would 
pile up and freeze. In some places the cattle actually got 
over pasture fences walking on top of cattle that had gone 
down in the fence corner. Cattle drifted on southeast until 
they hit a bend of the South Loup. At that place there was 
a south bank that the cattle could not get up, with the re- 
sult that the river bend was full of dead cattle after the 
storm. So was the Union Pacific Railroad cut west of Ar- 
nold. The Black’s Ranch up in the hills lost half its cattle 
in that storm. 


We usually had plenty to eat, but the family menu had 
little diversity. Calorie charts were unheard of. Mostly we 
ate what could be raised, gathered, and processed locally. 
Most families had chickens and some of them raised tur- 
keys, ducks, geese, and guineas, so we had fresh poultry all 
year round. Prairie chickens and quail were plentiful, and 
wild ducks and geese were fairly easy to get in the season 
that they were in the country. We usually had fresh beef 
and pork in the fall and early winter and corned or dried 
beef and salt pork in the spring and the summer. There 
was little lamb or mutton. No beef, pork, or mutton was 
shipped in, since the local butcher slaughtered what meat 
he sold. 


We kids always looked forward to the day we butchered 
at home. Every fall we would kill one steer and one or two 
hogs, cut them up and make sausage or hamburger out of 
the extras and then store the rest of the meat at home. 
Some of the beef and the pork would be canned, some of the 
beef would be dried or made into corned beef, and much of 
the pork would be salted and stored away in the family 
cave. No one had refrigeration, although people who lived 
near a river or pond put up ice. 


Fresh vegetables were confined to those raised in the 
home gardens. Few people could afford commercial canned 
goods, and frozen foods were unheard of. Fresh fruits were 
usually those raised on the place. Oranges, grapefruit, and 
even bananas were seldom available. In the summer fami- 
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lies would enjoy watermelon, muskmelons and wild fruits, 
mostly plums, grapes, chokecherries, and sand cherries. One 
of the year’s highlights was the day we went “berrying.” 
We would take off in a farm wagon early in the morning 
and drive to some canyon where there was wild fruit and 
spend the day picking our winter supply for canning, jelly, 
and preserves. Of course we always took a picnic lunch and 
it was great fun unless you got into a patch of poison ivy. 
Corn was the staple food. One early settler said that he 
knew thirty-three ways of cooking corn. 


The visit of the peddler always was an occasion for ex- 
citement. In his especially equipped wagon he carried al- 
most everything, and from his stock “Mom” would choose 
the calico for her new dress and the goods for our Sunday 
pants and shirts. They usually carried combs, ornaments, 
buttons, thread, underwear, pots, pans, kitchenware, condi- 
ments, seasonings, and gimcracks for the kids. You felt 
lucky if the peddler decided to stay all night at your house. 
All of us kids would help him take care of his nice team in 
the hope that we would be given some bauble for our good 
deed. 


Religion, too, came in wagons. Some of the denomina- 
tions had ministers who traveled through the “short grass” 
country carrying Bibles and religious pamphlets. I distinctly 
remember one Baptist “colporteur” whose visits were al- 
ways relished. Rev. James J. Judkins was a giant of a man 
physically, and whenever he stopped at a place he would 
pitch in and help in the field and with the milking. Mean- 
while, word would be sent around the neighborhood that 
there were going to be religious services at somebody’s house 
or at the schoolhouse, and everyone, young and old, regard- 
less of religious affiliations or lack of same, would turn out 
for the evening’s sermon and singing. 


There were only three general community-wide holidays 
observed—Decoration Day, the Fourth of July, and Christ- 
mas. On May 30, the observance centered entirely upon hon- 
oring veterans of the Civil War. On the way into town 
people would gather wild roses, sweet peas, and other spring 
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flowers to take to the town cemetery to decorate the graves 
of the deceased members of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. A procession would form in town, and everyone 
would follow the local band on foot or in horse-drawn ve- 
hicles out to the cemetery. There everyone would gather 
around the Civil War marker for the formal services and 
when these were finished, people would scatter among the 
graves of their loved ones and then most of the country 
folks would gather with their families and neighbors for 
outdoor picnic lunches. 


Personally, I was always more excited about the com- 
ing of the Fourth of July than any other holiday. Those 
that lived in town would be wakened early when the local 
boys began “shooting the anvil” at the local blacksmith 
shop. This was done by filling the hole in the anvil with 
black powder, placing another anvil on top of it, and then 
touching the fuse trail of powder with the red-hot end of 
a long rod which was poked in through the blacksmith shop 
door. It made a lot of noise and smoke, ushering in Inde- 
pendence Day. Standard events at our celebration were 
horse races, foot races, sack races, catching the greased 
pig, climbing the greased pole, bronco busting, and a base- 
ball game. Great amounts of money were not necessary. I 
counted myself lucky to have a whole quarter for fire- 
crackers and confections. 


In our community, almost everybody went to his church 
on Christmas Eve for Christmas services. There would al- 
ways be a tree decorated with strung popcorn, cranberries, 
and homemade stars. The program consisted of recitations 
and Christmas singing, followed by the grand finale which 
was Santa Claus giving out the Christmas presents. We 
always had all our presents at the church “doings.” Christ- 
mas gifts were practical. You felt lucky if you got a new 
cap or a new pair of pants. Our Santa Claus never gave 
out bicycles, boxing gloves, or electric trains. 


Besides the holidays, we had other entertainments, too. 
There were basket socials, where a fellow was supposed to 
buy his girl’s basket. It was tough when the other fellows 
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would gang up on you and “bid up” the basket of your best 
girl. A common trick was for two or three girls to make 
identical baskets, so you wouldn’t know for sure which was 
the one you wanted to buy. 


We also had literary societies and home talent plays. 
Some of the questions debated at literary societies were 
unique. I remember a long evening of debate on “which is 
more useful, the horse or the cow?” One of the debaters 
thought she had a clincher when she pointed out that the 
cow gave milk for family use, only to have one of her op- 
ponents claim that one of his brothers had been raised on 
mare’s milk. Winter was the time for home talent plays. 
A group would rehearse for weeks with its homemade stage 
and squeaky curtains, and then put the show on, not only 
in the home town, but in several neighboring school houses 
or communities. The standard admission charge was a 
quarter. 


There was always some excitement on Saturday after- 
noon during good weather—a horse race, bronco riding, or 
a baseball game. The horse breaking was not done out of 
chutes in a fenced enclosure in modern rodeo style. If you 
had a horse that no one at home could ride, you would take 
him to town to be ridden. When he was led out in front of 
the crowd, the ambitious riders would size him up and then 
someone would “pass the hat” to get a “pot” for the fellow 
who could ride him. Then they would twist a “twitch” 
around the horse’s upper lip so that they could handle him 
and he would be blindfolded and saddled out in the open. 
When the rider got on and got set they would drop the 
twitch, pull the blindfold and turn him loose. It didn’t take 
a flank strap to make those horses buck and bawl. A couple 
of “hazers” on horseback would try to keep him out of the 
crowd and head him out across the meadow back of the 
baseball diamond. There wasn’t any ten-second rule; a rider 
had to stay on the horse till he was bucked out, to win. 
Sometimes the hazers wouldn’t catch him for half a mile. 


During the baseball season, the town team would be at 
home about every other Saturday. The crowd had no bleach- 
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ers to sit on nor, as I recall it, a backstop for foul balls, but 
just the same, there would be real “‘rooting”’ for the boys in 
their blue tight-fitting “Pop Anson” uniforms. 


Generally there would also be a horse race—usually 
sprints between cow ponies but at times someone taking a 
thoroughbred through the country would be sucker enough 
to match his horse against a local pony in a short race. 
There was an old bachelor living up in the Sandhills who 
had a little sorrel, stocking-legged, pony named “Jimmy.” 
He would lead Jimmy into town behind the farm wagon and 
ride him bareback. As far as I can remember, Jimmy was 
never beaten in a quarter mile or three-eighths mile sprint. 
In a few jumps after the starting pistol went off Jimmy 
would be so far ahead of the thoroughbred that he couldn’t 
be caught before he crossed the finish line. I remember one 
time three of us drove a single driver twenty miles to Gandy 
to see the old boy swamp a touted race horse named “Home 
Sweet Home” in a quarter-mile match race. Little Jimmy 
was home before the thoroughbred was well started. 


The town livery stable was the ‘““Men’s Club.” Here all 
commercial transportation was arranged, teams and saddle 
horses were stabled in bad weather, fancy stallions were 
kept at stud, and Indian ponies were sold. With nostalgia 
I still recall the enchanting smell of a livery barn, with its 
rows of stalls full of horses, the harness and the saddle pegs 
sticking out on the end of the stall partitions, the hayloft 
where the freighters slept and the common feed bin with 
the “beat-up” gallon feed can. Another common meeting 
place for men was the local blacksmith shop. After the 
ground froze up in the fall until the spring thaw, the local 
smithy would be kept busy shoeing horses all day long and 
half the night. Our first blacksmith was Andy Cochran, an 
uncle of former Governor R. L. Cochran. 


When the women folks came to town there wasn’t much 
for them to do except to sell their eggs and cream and buy 
yard goods, clothing, and staples, for the family. Then they 
herded the tired kids while the men folks did their business, 
visited and waited their turns for weekly shaves in the bar- 
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ber shop. We owe the greatest debt to the pioneer mothers 
who cheerfully prepared food from their own supplies, made 
their own soap, rendered out the lard and made most of the 
family clothes from goods bought from small stores or ped- 
dlers. They raised the children without benefit of pedia- 
tricians or baby sitters. On the side they always were ex- 
pected to help out in the haying and the harvest. 


The sod house settlers paid a big price to give us our 
modern Nebraska heritage. But looking back, I cannot de- 
cide whether the things that I have seen come—television, 
automobile, electricity, radio, atomic power, or even the 
milking machine—have made the world any happier. 

















Manners and Customs of Indian Tribes. By John D. 
Hunter. (Minneapolis: Ross and Haines, Inc., 1957. 
v + 402 pp. $8.75) 


This volume is a facsimile reproduction of the 1823 
Philadelphia edition of John Dunn Hunter’s account of his 
sixteen-year Indian captivity, together with a series of 
chapters on Indian (particularly Osage) culture. There is 
no indication on the jacket blurb or by editorial note that 
Hunter has often been called an impostor and his captivity 
tale called a fake. This is the case, however, and the accu- 
sations are unquestionably justified. 


Hunter showed up in New York City in the fall of 
1821 telling his captivity story and arousing much interest 
in scientific and literary circles. A result of this public re- 
sponse was the book here reprinted. Hunter soon went to 
London where he rode a great wave of popularity and where 
three more editions of his book were published. These have 
additional chapters, including Hunter’s much-praised plan 
for ameliorating the conditions of the Indians in Missouri 
and Arkansas. 


In his book, Hunter claimed to have been captured first 
by the Kickapoo, then by the Pawnee, and finally by the 
Kansa. However, he lived most of his captivity with the 
Arkansas band of the Osage. He was adopted into this tribe 
and was considered one of them. During the period between 
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1808 and 1816, he asserted that he went with a few Osage 
to the Pacific Ocean and back, meeting no hostile Indians 
on the way! He went with Manuel Lisa to Three Forks of 
the Missouri on a fur trading expedition. He went hunting 
way up the Platte River and found a limestone cave with 
showy stalactite formations. 


It was an adventurous captivity, yet there is no men- 
tion of annual village and tribal hunts, of Fort Osage, of 
George Sibley, of the Sauk and Fox, or of innumerable other 
elements important in the lives of the Osage at that period. 
The chapters on Indian culture are written in generalized 
terms but with so many alleged personal experiences inter- 
larded that they sounded convincing to those who knew 
little of Osage history or ethnology. However, the section 
is full of errors. For example, White Hair’s village, where 
Hunter allegedly lived, is located on the Arkansas River al- 
though it was then on the upper Osage River; buffalo are 
described as having small heads and long necks; Osage 
oranges are praised for their succulence. The wedding cere- 
mony, modeled on that of the white man, is particularly 
amusing. 


When the book became known to contemporary Indian 
agents and others on the Mississippi River, they denounced 
it vigorously in eastern periodicals. Lewis Cass led off in 
1826, followed by William Clark, Thomas Biddle, J. F. Ham- 
tramck, Pierre Menard, a number of other traders, officers 
at Cantonment Gibson, and Osage chiefs. Even John Dunn, 
who was supposed to have befriended the former captive 
and after whom Hunter named himself, stated he had never 
known any such person. 


From time to time, Hunter’s material has been used by 
historians and anthropologists as if it were authentic. Ac- 
tually, it can be accepted only on those points which can be 
verified elsewhere. It is not a reliable source book, but it 
is a curious and interesting volume to examine. 


Whether this makes the reprint worth the price asked 
is questionable. Equally debatable is the desirability of re- 
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printing such an imposture when many other works of 
merit await reissue. 


Washington, D. C. Mildred Mott Wedel 


The Skipper of the Clipper. By Ralph Mueller. (Cleveland: 
Mueller Electric Co., 1957. iv + 244 pp. Illustrations. 
$3.00.) 


The Skipper of the Clipper, story of the Mueller Elec- 
tric Company in its fiftieth year and of its founder, Ralph 
Mueller, in his eightieth year, will be of interest to many 
Nebraskans. Older alumni will recognize with pleasure 
many of the persons mentioned in Chapter 3, “College 
Days,” an account of the years 1894-1898, which the author 
spent at the University of Nebraska. Although his home 
was in Council Bluffs, lowa, he was accepted, he says, “on 
the same basis as one of Nebraska’s own sons and my ma- 
triculation fee of $5, aside from laboratory charges for ma- 
terials actually consumed by me, was all that I had to pay.” 


His gratitude has been generously expressed for many 
years now in gifts to the University: valuable equipment 
for the College of Engineering; a Carillon Bell Tower with 
suitable landscaping in 1949; two Health Science Galleries 
in 1952 at the Nebraska State Museum; and the Ralph 
Mueller Theatre of the Stars, south of the Museum, to be 
dedicated in the Spring of 1958. 


Mr. Mueller on the opening page explains the title of 
his book. He founded the Mueller Electric Company in 
Cleveland, September 1, 1908, manufacturing a line of elec- 
tric test clips—devices for making quick, temporary, elec- 
trical connections. Since 1929 he has edited, and for the 
most part written, a house organ called the Mueller Clipper. 
In the trade he has become known as the Skipper of the 
Clipper. He has incorporated in his autobiography numer- 
ous items from The Clippers of past years, several of which 
were written by his wife, Mary Maude. A Woman’s Supple- 
ment in January 1943, entitled “Afrique Nord,” was a de- 
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scription, for the family at home, of a thousand-mile auto- 
mobile trip across northern Africa. “Some Feminine Notes 
on Guatemala” appeared in May 1941. 


Students of today, and their parents, will read with 
wonder Mr. Mueller’s records of his expenditures at the 
University. He explains, however, that the purchasing 
power of a dollar in the 1890’s was about eight times what 
it is today. “During the summer of 1895,” he wrote in 1936, 
“T earned in various ways $38.80 of which I spent $23.15, 
mostly for clothing. With the balance of $15.65 and $20.00 
from Father I started off to college at age 17 . . . Satisfac- 
tory table board could be had at students’ clubs for $2.25 
per week and that was for 21 meals, only a trifle more 
than 10c per meal.” 


His total expenditure for the four years of college was 
$1036.60, according to his itemized records. “If I have 
seemed to over-emphasize the dollar and cents side of these 
years,” he wrote in 1936, “let me say that I have done so 
deliberately ... In the case of my own two children, I saw 
to it that they missed nothing legitimate at college, yet I 
was careful not to let them have too much. If they think 
I am sometimes inclined to value a dollar too highly, the 
recital of my scanty resources during those four years may 
help them to understand.” 


Ralph Mueller had early leanings toward the medical 
profession. By the end of his sophomore year in the Uni- 
versity, however, he had given up the idea, because he saw 
no way of meeting the expense of the seven years of study 
and hospital training. “I still think I would have made a 
good surgeon,” he writes. There can be no doubt of his 
qualifications: mastery of precise knowledge, scientific cu- 
riosity, manual dexterity shown in his’ playing of musical 
instruments, a strong feeling for the welfare of others, and 
dramatic flair. An item by him in the October 1957 
“Monthly Employees News Letter” at the Cleveland plant, 
illustrates: the last-named quality. He thanked the Mueller 
employees who had offered blood to the six-year-old daugh- 
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ter of a fellow employee, who had undergone a “100% suc- 
cessful” heart operation. 


“A big operation,” he noted, “stopping the heart and 
substituting a mechanical one. Seventeen technicians, 
nurses, surgeons, etc. in the operating room. Twenty people 
contributed (radio and television appeals) a bucket of blood 
of the right type—a pint each.” 


Characteristically, he makes no mention of any part he 
may have played in this drama. 


It will come as a surprise to those who know the vigor- 
ous Mr. Mueller to learn that he was on crutches for more 
than four years, 1924-1928, because of injuries to a leg 
broken when a horse he was riding fell on him. During the 
period when he was struggling back to health Mr. Mueller 
traveled in twenty-nine states and twenty-two foreign coun- 
tries. “Travel,” Chapter 9, relates incidents of the forty 
pleasure trips taken since 1919. “For a manufacturer,” he 
observes, “traveling primarily for pleasure is not neces- 
sarily an expense. From every major trip taken over many 
years I have brought home some business idea of value— 
in several instances ideas worth far more than the cost of 
the trip.” 


This story of a Midwesterner who had been eminently 
successful in world-wide business without needing to resort 
to cutthroat competition may well be read as the chronicle 
of typical American enterprise. In the past few years we 
have had so many books concerned with the gray-flanneled 
crowd, the organization man and the Madison Street ex- 
ploiters that it is a welcome change to read of an industrial- 
ist born and brought up in a small town by the Missouri 
River, who is not frustrated, who has carried many of his 
boyhood ideals to realization. He well deserves the honor 
paid him by the University of Nebraska, fifty years after 
his graduation, when it conferred upon him at the Com- 
mencement exercises the honorary degree of Doctor of En- 
gineering. The citation read: 


“Ralph Scott Mueller, Engineer-Executive, Native of 
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Iowa, graduate in Electrical Engineering and later recipient 
of the professional degree of Electrical Engineer from the 
University of Nebraska; conspicuous in ability in the in- 
vention, manufacture, and merchandising of electric spe- 
cialties; distinguished by a rare and sustained interest in 
foreign languages and world-wide travel; zealous entrepre- 
neur in meritorious projects; public-spirited and a most 
loyal alumnus of the University of Nebraska.” 


University of Nebraska Mamie J. Meredith 


Buckskin and Blanket Days. By Thomas Henry Tibbles. 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, 
1957. 336 pp. $4.50.) 


Seldom has a publication appeared which has created 
more local interest than this manuscript written by Thomas 
Tibbles in 1905. This has been edited by Theodora Bates 
Cogswell, who suggests in the preface that, “it is possible 
that one or two of the author’s very earliest memories, such 
as his story of being chased by wolves when he was five 
years old, may be questioned for their accuracy.” This 
statement gives warning and indicates that some sections 
of the publication should be regarded as reminiscences by 
an individual some fifty years after certain of the events 
occurred. 


The story is that of a man’s life, a very unusual man 
by any standards. Most of Thomas Tibbles’ adult life was 
spent in Nebraska. Born in Ohio in 1840, he died in Omaha, 
Nebraska in 1928. Between those dates he engaged in one 
adventure or crusade after another. He entered the fight 
in Bleeding Kansas in 1856. Later he attended college, and 
“did service as a scout and newspaper correspondent” in 
the Civil War. From 1871 to 1873 he was a circuit preacher 
in western Missouri. The period of 1873-1874 he spent in 
the Republican Valley, Nebraska, where he was active in 
securing relief from the East for the grasshopper-famine 
sufferers.: At various times he worked on the staff of 
Omaha newspapers. 
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In 1879, Tibbles pledged himself to the cause of the 
Ponca Tribe and to that of any deprived people. It is this 
story with which Tibbles was so closely associated that is 
the major contribution of the publication. While these last 
chapters of the book have real value, chapters 1 through 
16 lack realism and logic, and read as though they were 
written or told to entertain children, with Mr. Tibbles be- 
coming the hero of each event. 


For example, one of the events, related in Chapter 15, 
deals with the rescue of Sunshine, a young Omaha girl, 
from the Pawnee who were making preparations to sacri- 
fice her to the Morning Star. The hero of this event was 
the son of the head chief, although Tibbles shared part of 
the glory. It is difficult to date the events of this chapter 
in Tibbles’ writing, but it would appear to have occurred 
in 1856 or 1857. This story bears a strange similarity to 
the event of about 1817, in which the Pawnee, Pitalesharu, 
is reported to have rescued a young Comanche girl from 
the sacrificial rack. For this the young ladies of Miss 
White’s Seminary presented him with a medal upon his 
visit to Washington in 1822. Although the Pitalesharu of 
the medal is believed to have engaged in other attempts to 
rescue Indian maidens from the sacrificial scaffold, the last 
recorded attempt was in 1838, and he died in 1841. It is 
always possible that the event was re-enacted by another 
Pawnee chief’s son in the 1850’s, but authority for this 
rests entirely on the Tibbles’ publication. 


Despite the bad impression imparted by the sections 
dealing with the earlier years of Mr. Tibbles’ life, there is 
much first-hand history in the publication. It is unfortu- 
nate that the sections emphasized in press releases and na- 
tional publications are the weaker portions of the book. 
That section which deals with the period of the 1870’s to 
the 1890’s represents an important contribution to history 
as told from the Indian viewpoint. 


Nebraska State Historical Society Marvin F. Kivett 
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Hoof Trails and Wagon Tracks; Stories of the Western 
Trails. By members of the Western Writers of Amer- 
ica. (New York; Dodd, Mead and Company, 1957. 298 
pp. End-paper map. $3.50.) 


This book of fifteen stories, the fifth annual volume 
published by the Western Writers of America, is proof that 
“Western” when applied to fiction does not need to be a 
term denoting careless, cheap or spectacular writing. 


The Western Writers of America, an organization of 
professional writers which promotes and encourages the 
writing of better quality Westerns, has been instrumental 
in clearing the name which for too long has been a synonym 
for cheap pulps. These writers are proud of the authen- 
ticity of their material, and study and read as conscien- 
tiously as do any writers of good historical fiction. This 
collection of stories by writers such as A. B. Guthrie, Jr., 
Stanley Vestal, Ernest Haycox and Nebraska’s Mari San- 
doz, is a good example of how well they have succeeded. 


The book is divided into ten parts such as: Santa Fe 
Trail, Texas Trail, Chisholm Trail, Dodge City Trail, Good- 
night-Loving Trail and Trail’s End. Representing the Black 
Hills Trail is an excerpt from Mari Sandoz’s novel, Miss 
Morissa. 


As a theme for the current book, Western trails has 
been chosen. These trails tell a graphic story of the western 
frontier. From St. Louis, Missouri to Oregon City, Oregon, 
and from Corpus Christi, Texas to Yellowstone River in 
Montana, the trails make a huge irregular grid across the 
western part of the country. In general, the east-west trails 
were made by wheels; the north-south trails by the pound- 
ing hoofs of migrating buffalo, of longhorns being driven 
north from Texas, and of horses ridden by trailsmen. 


The trails, whether made by freebooters or honest men, 
were highways to adventure. As they were carved lastingly 
into the soil, so was the history of the venturesome men and 
women who made the colorful chapters of frontier history. 
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As to the actual stories in this particular book, each is 
a bit of drama right out of western progress. The tough, 
gentle, hard-riding, money-mad, generous, cussin’, shootin’, 
gambling men, outlaws and home-seekers—people of all 
types, were held together by one trait in common; all were 
adventuresome seekers of new lands and new ways. 


It was as difficult to hew culture from the land as it 
was to mine the ore and till the soil, and so their standards 
and morals can scarcely be judged by those of today. But 
these were people with courage, with a mission. And they 
were the people upon whom our present civilization of the 
Midwest was founded. These stories, gentle or tough, of 
life, death and love, are the stories of our ancestors. It is 
a proud heritage, even conceding the generous peppering 
of outlaws and criminals. 


Nebraska Farmer Louise Evans Doole 


History of Doane College. (Doane College, Crete, Nebraska, 
1957. xi + 312 pp. Appendices and index.) 


In 1947 the children of the Perry, Fairchild and Brown 
families, the descendants of three Doane College pioneers, 
started the production of this history. In their work they 
received encouragement from Presidents Gage, Crawford, 
and Typer, and from the Board of Trustees of the College. 
Professor John Brenneman assisted them greatly in the 
necessary research and writing. The book lists no author, 
but Professor Brenneman, more than anyone else, was re- 
sponsible for the writing and editing. Thomas Doane Perry, 
Helen Perry Curtis, Fred Rogers Fairchild, Henry Pratt 
Fairchild, Ralph Davis Brown, and Gertrude Brown are 
the individuals who developed the idea and made the col- 
lection of the material and its publication possible. 


The history covers Doane’s first fifty years, to 1912, 
with a section devoted to the period 1855-1872 dealing with 
forerunners of Doane at Crete and elsewhere. There is a 
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probability that the history of Doane’s second fifty years 
will be written and published for the school’s centennial in 
1972. 


The book is divided into nine parts. The first part 
deals with the pre-Doane period, and the next two are de- 
voted to the development of the college in a physical sense, 
the building of the campus, till 1912. Part 4 chronicles the 
financial history of the college in its formative days, and 
the fifth part tells of Congregational academies in the state, 
both at Doane and elsewhere. The last of these, the Frank- 
lin Academy, closed its doors in 1922. The sixth part deals 
with student activities and is reinforced by Part 8 which 
is entitled “Doane Songs and Poems.” The seventh part is 
labelled Doane pioneers, and chapters are devoted to Thom- 
as Doane, David Brainard Perry, Arthur Babbitt Fairchild, 
John Sewall Brown, and Hugh Alfred Butler. Part 9 is 
made up of nine appendices giving many of the vital statis- 
tics of the college. 


Doane has made a real contribution to Nebraska’s his- 
tory in publishing this account of the college’s development. 
It has played a significant part in the state’s development, 
and this book gives us an account of Doane’s development to 
1912. It is hoped that this book will inspire other institu- 
tions of learning to publish their histories. 


Nebraska State Historical Society W. D. Aeschbacher 
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